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It  was  in  1795  that  Elias  Hasket  Derby  took  the  first 
steps  toward  erecting  the  great  house  which,  among  all 
the  fine  dwellings  owned  by  him  or  others  of  the  name, 
is  still  known  universally  as  the  “Derby  Mansion.”  Al¬ 
though  an  earlier  “great  house”  begun  in  1780  still  stood 
unfinished,  and  the  house  on  Washington  Street  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  merchant  and  his  family  had  been  handsomely 
remodelled  in  1790,  a  still  more  elaborate  one  was  pro¬ 
jected.  Bentley,  writing  close  to  the  event,  states  that 
the  idea  was  one  of  Mrs.  Derby,  Elizabeth  Crowninshield. 
“It  was  at  her  instigation,”  he  notes  April  19,  1799,  “the 
Elegant  Mansion  was  built  where  Colonel  Browne’s 
stood.”  (II,  300.)  Mr.  Derby  himself  seems  to  confirm 
the  view  by  a  letter  written  to  his  London  agents  in  De¬ 
cember,  1798,  in  which  he  says:  “Mrs.  Derby  wants 
something  to  complete  her  house;  she  will  write  you.  It 
is  a  business  I  know  nothing  of.  I  have  given  her  an 
order  for  £120 ;  you  will  do  as  she  may  direct  with  it.”* 

The  general  plans,  designs  of  interiors,  and  detail 
drawings  of  the  building  are  identified  as  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire’s  by  his  handwriting  or  signature,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  building  as  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  design  adopted  had  an  interesting  prelimi¬ 
nary  development,  however,  and  proves  to  owe  very  much 

♦Freeman  Hunt,  “Lives  of  American  Merchants”  (1858),  Vol. 
2,  p.  84. 
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to  one  whose  name  has  never  been  connected  with  it  hith¬ 
erto — Charles  Bulfinch. 

Among  the  drawings  for  the  house  are  four  (Figs,  1-4) 
which  are  alike  in  showing  a  technique  very  different 
from  anything  of  Mclntire’s  before  this  time.  Three  of 
these  have  legends  in  a  single  handwriting  which  is  also 
not  Mclntire’s,  but  that  of  some  other  person.  Who  this 
designer  was,  whose  drawings  have  heretofore  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  Mclntire’s  own,  is  revealed  directly  by  a  note 
written  in  Mrs.  Derby’s  hand  on  the  back  of  the  plan: 
“Mr.  Bulfinsh’s.”  To  test  the  full  validity  of  this  ascrip¬ 
tion  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  handwriting  of 
the  legends  with  that  of  the  drawings  by  Bulffnch  given 
by  his  granddaughter  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Every  mannerism  of  Bulfinch’s  hand — ^the 
failure  to  loop  the  small  h,  the  peculiar  g  and  t,  the  D 
and  K,  and  a  hundred  other  idiosyncrasies,  above  all  the 
unmistakably  individual  writing  of  the  abbreviation  ft, 
with  f  and  t  crossed  by  a  single  rapid  stroke — proclaims 
identity  of  authorship.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  plan,  “Mr.  Derby’s  Library,”  shows 
that  Bulfinch  prepared  the  drawings  especially  for  the 
building  under  discussion  and  that  they  are  not  merely 
some  drawings  of  his  for  another  house  which  might  have 
been  loaned  to  the  Derby’s  for  reference.  The  general 
elevation  checks  with  the  plan  in  its  widths,  its  heights 
again  check  with  those  of  the  detailed  elevation  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  certain  variations  natural  in  preliminary  draw¬ 
ings,  the  designs  form  a  coherent  set. 

The  derivation  of  this  design  of  Bulfinch’s  itself,  and 
its  relation  to  his  other  work,  now  becomes  of  interest. 
The  fagade,  so  different  from  Colonial  work  in  its  Pal- 
ladian  ordonnance,  is  based  indirectly  on  the  famous  de¬ 
sign  of  Lord  Burlington  for  General  Wade’s  house  in 
London  (Fig.  5).  This  had  already  been  reproduced  in 
the  Provost’s  house  in  Dublin,  of  which  Bulfinch  himself 
.owned  a  print,  in  Malton’s  views  of  Dublin,  a  part  just 
issued  in  February,  1794  (Fig,  6.)  Like  these,  Bul¬ 
finch’s  elevation  shows  an  order  of  pilasters  framing  bays 
with  rusticated  arches  and  square-headed  windows,  a 
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wider  bay  with  a  Palladian  window  in  the  center,  and  a 
high  basement  with  rusticated  piers.  For  the  Doric  or¬ 
der,  however,  Bulfinch  substituted  the  Corinthian,  with  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  decorative  detail,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  delicate  garlands,  the  rosettes  and  reedings  in 
the  Adam  manner,  of  which  he  was  the  first  protagonist 
in  New  England.  Omission  of  the  rustication  was  evi¬ 
dently  preferred.  A  striking  modification,  and  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  successful  in  relation  to  the 
unity  of  the  design,  is  the  addition  of  pairs  of  small  Ionic 
columns  in  the  ground  story  to  frame  the  entrance  and 
carry  a  light  balcony.  The  elliptical  central  arch  is  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  doorway  with  fan  light  and  side  lights, 
a  fearture  here  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Balancing  out-buildings,  connected  with  the  main 
house  by  colonnades,  suggest  those  of  Chesterfield  House 
in  London,  even  more  than  those  of  the  Dublin  model. 

The  perspective  drawing,  of  which  the  present  where¬ 
abouts  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  is  accessible  through 
photographs  taken  a  generation  ago.  Long  before  this  it 
had  been  reproduced  in  a  poor  woodcut  in  Felt’s  “Annals 
of  Salem”  (2nd  ed.,  1845),  and  has  ever  since  been  erron¬ 
eously  supposed  to  represent  the  house  as  it  was  actually 
built  It  is  of  special  importance  as  one  of  the  very 
first  examples  of  this  method  of  representing  a  proposed 
building  to  be  attempted  in  the  United  States.  Latrobe, 
who  had  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  science,  did  not  reach 
this  country  until  1796,  and  his  earliest  architectural 
perspective  here  is  from  1799.  Jefferson,  although  eager 
to  master  the  subject,  did  not  attempt  one  until  about 
1820,  and  then  with  little  success.  The  only  known  per¬ 
spectives  here  which  are  earlier  are  the  two  submitted 
by  the  English  schoolmaster  Andrew  M.  Carshore,  of 
Claverack,  New  York,  in  the  competition  for  the  Capitol 
and  the  President’s  house  in  1793.  Bulfinch  gave  much 
study  to  the  subject,  as  his  manuscript  treatise  on  it  in 
the  architectural  library  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  evidences,  and  in  179'5,  as  long  afterwards, 
he  was  the  only  man  in  New  England  capable  of  making 
a  drawing  such  as  the  one  in  hand.  The  method  used  in 
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the  drawing  is  one  of  those  which  Bulfinch  discusses  in 
his  treatise,  namely,  “Kirby’s  method”  of  employing  par¬ 
allel  perspective  with  the  vanishing  point  so  far  to  one 
side  as  to  show  a  side  facade,  though  not  without  distor¬ 
tion.  This  method,  which  permitted  the  main  fagade  to 
be  drawn  as  if  in  elevation,  was  naturally  a  popular  one 
with  the  self-taught  American  masters,  being  used  by 
Jefferson  likewise  for  his  single  experiment. 

The  design  of  the  building  as  shown  in  the  perspective 
differs  in  certain  particulars  from  that  in  the  elevation, 
partly  perhaps  as  a  result  of  revelations  made  in  the 
course  of  perspective  study.  In  the  elevation  there  are 
no  windows  above  those  of  the  main  story,  and  an  upper 
story,  if  one  was  there  intended,  could  have  been  lighted 
only  from  the  ends,  as  in  the  Ix>ndon  and  Dublin  proto¬ 
types.  In  the  perspective  the  range  of  upper  windows 
which  appears  on  the  end  of  the  building  is  carried 
around  on  the  front  between  the  pilasters,  making  the 
order  embrace  two  stories — a  concession  to  practical  util¬ 
ity  which  Lord  Burlington  would  not  make.  A  cupola, 
monumental  in  character,  but  likewise  of  practical  value 
in  Salem,  was  added  over  the  center  of  the  building. 

The  plan  presented  several  features  novel  in  Salem 
and  first  introduced  into  Kew  England  by  Bulfinch — a 
stair  with  circular  turns  placed  to  one  side  of  the  hall 
and  distinct  from  it,  a  groin  vault  of  plaster  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  passage  and  hall,  a  vista  through  a  glass  door 
into  the  garden,  and  others.  Noteworthy  and  new  in  the 
town  was  the  freedom  by  which  the  arrangement  was 
adapted  to  the  location  and  exposure,  the  house  facing 
north  on  the  principal  street,  but  having  the  chief  living 
rooms  placed  cn  mite  along  the  south  and  thus  having  a 
garden  front  rather  than  a  rear.  Wing-like  projections 
gave  the  “Sitting  room”  an  outlook  to  the  street. 

These  wing-like  projections  had  already  been  used, 
presumably  by  Bul^ch,  in  the  house  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Russell  in  Charlestown,  of  which  there  is  a  plan  among 
the  Derby  drawings  with  a  legend  by  Mrs.  Derby;  “Mr. 
Rusells.”  (Fig.  7.)  This  house,  burned  in  1835,  was 
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unfinished  at  the  death  of  the  owner  in  April,  1796,* 
and,  with  the  Joseph  Barrell  house,  represented  the  very 
latest  fashion.  The  front  parlors  had  grouped  windows; 
the  stairs,  placed  centrally,  wound  up  around  a  well  with 
wide  semicircular  turns.  The  Barrell  house,  also  in 
Charlestown,  built  in  1792,  had  been  the  first  of  all  in 
which  Bulfinch  had  embodied  the  new  style  compounded 
of  elements  observed  abroad.  It  had  not  only  a  double 
stair  with  semicircular  turns,  but  an  elliptical  drawing¬ 
room,  in  form  and  position  like  the  typical  French  salon 
of  Louis  XV,  projecting  broadwise  in  the  center  of  the 
garden  front  (Fig.  8).  Above  it,  toward  the  garden,  was 
a  curved  projecting  portico  of  tall  columns  (Fig.  9). 

Bulfinch’s  design  seems  to  have  been  but  one  of  those 
secured  by  the  Derbys  in  preparation  for  their  ambitious 
project.  There  is  another  set  of  drawings  which  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  (Figs.  10-13).  On  of  them  bears  on  the 
back  the  note;  “Plans  sent  out  for  Elias  H.  Derby’s 
house,”  and,  in  Mrs.  Derby’s  writing:  “Haskets  new  york 
loer  rume”;  while  another  has  the  legend:  “Cumall 
Smith’s  House  Philadelfe.”  They  show  a  house  with  a 
projecting  octagonal  drawing-room  toward  the  garden, 
alcove  bedrooms,  and  elaborate  service  quarters  in  the 
basement  which  suggests  that  the  designer  was  familiar 
with  domestic  arrangements  in  England.  The  only  prom¬ 
inent  Philadelphian  Smith  who  might  have  built  such  a 
house  was  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  who  had  indeed  been 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  Associators  and 
served  in  the  Brandywine  Campaign,  but,  as  he  had  been 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  since  1778,  he 
would  probably  have  been  called  Judge  Smith.  The 
Colonel  Smith  in  1795  would  have  been  William  Stephens 
Smith  of  Xew  York,  who  was  an  aide  of  Washington,  and 
had  married  Abigail  Adams.  His  house,  finished  in  1799, 
as  evidenced  by  brick  figures  in  the  gable-end,  and  still 
standing  at  Sixty-first  Street  and  East  River,  has  a  re¬ 
cessed  loggia  with  two  columns,  and  thus  bears  a  general 

*J.  P.  Kunnewell,  “A  Century  of  Town  Life;  a  History  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,”  1888.  J.  B.  Wyman,  *‘Genealogfies 
and  Estates  of  Charlestown”  (1879),  Vol.  2,  p.  834. 
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resemblance  to  the  design  preserved,  which  may  well  have 
been  a  study  for  it. 

The  authorship  of  the  drawings  for  it  presents  an  un¬ 
solved  riddle.  The  handwriting  and  technique  are  obvi¬ 
ously  neither  Mclntire’s  nor  Bulfinch’s.  Attempts  to 
identify  them  with  those  of  any  other  known  architect 
of  the  time  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  walls  in  plan  with  shadow  lines  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Latrobe  and  McComb,  and  sometimes  in  the 
work  of  Thornton,  but  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  windows  and  chimneys,  the  technique  differs 
notably  from  that  of  any  contemporary.  The  handwrit¬ 
ing  has  certain  superficial  resemblances  to  that  of  Latrobe, 
but  the  similarity  is  not  borne  out  in  detailed  compari¬ 
son.  The  writing  is  not  McComb’s.  Numerous  other 
confrontations  give  even  less  positive  results.  We  are 
forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  this  design,  so  competent  in 
composition  and  technique,  was  the  work  of  a  man  of 
whom  we  have  no  other  knowledge.  That  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  of  finished  architectural  training  to  live  in 
America  at  that  time  without  leaving  recognized  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  skill  is  well  shown  by  a  letter  of  William 
Tatham  to  Thornton,  recommending  a  young  man  in  his 
employ  for  the  position  of  architect  in  Washington  City, 
May  10,  1795: 

**.  .  .  permit  me  to  mention  to  you  a  young:  Gentleman  who 
is  with  me  here  that  professes  to  be  perfectly  master  of  his 
Business  as  an  Architect,  bein^  bred  to  that  employment  under 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Adam  in  England —  He  has  a  wife 
end  one  child,  &  i  really  wish  to  find  better  employments  for 
him  than  my  private  pursuits  afford  which  are  short  of  his 
merit.  I  have  several  of  his  plans  and  drawings  which  can  be 
sent  for  your  inspection  if  need  full,  and  he  may  come  over  if 
so  advised.”* 

Evidently  none  of  the  designs  so  far  proposed  wholly 
satisfied  the  Derbys,  who  wished  to  incorporate  in  their 
house  also  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Barrell  and 

*  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  War  Department, 
Lettera  received  ty  the  Commiaaionera  of  the  Federal  City,  No. 
578  (VoL  6). 
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Russell  houses.  This  was  Mclntire’s  opportunity.  Bul- 
finch’s  drawings  had  come  to  him  as  a  revelation,  both  in 
style  and  technique,  but  he  proved  capable  of  rising  to 
the  occasion.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  set  himself  reso¬ 
lutely  to  master  the  new  gospel  twhich  Bulfinch  had 
brought  from  abroad.  He  had  taken  a  plan  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  house  (Fig.  7),  he  had  sketched  details  of  the  oval 
room  of  the  Barrell  house  (Fig.  14).  Even  a  trifle  be¬ 
fore  the  Derby  house,  probably,  he  had  adopted  the 
scheme  of  this  room  for  the  Lyman  house  in  Waltham, 
and  had  adapted  Bulfinch’s  curved  portico  at  a  small 
scale  for  the  doorway  of  the  Nathan  Read  (Prescott) 
house  in  Salem. 

His  flrst  study  for  the  Derby  mansion,  it  seems,  had 
been  an  attempt  to  use  the  design  which  Bulfinch  had 
made  for  the  Derbys  as  the  basis  of  a  remodelling  of 
Colonel  Browne’s  house,  which  stood  on  the  new  site. 
This  house  had  been  built  by  Hon.  Samuel  Browne,  the 
greatest  Salem  merchant  of  his  day,  who  died  in  1731, 
and  had  been  confiscated  from  his  grandson,  the  loyalist 
Colonel  William  Browne.  In  1784  it  had  been  conveyed 
by  the  town  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  some  work  had 
been  done  there,  as  is  attested  by  a  receipt,  October  25, 
1785,  from  Angier  Mclntire,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  for 
forty-five  pounds  “in  part  for  finishing  the  Browns’  house 
(so  Called).”  In  1793  it  stood  untenanted.*  A  study 
which  Mrs.  Derby  marked  “Mackentiers  Plan  for  repair¬ 
ing  mi  browne  olde  House”  (Fig.  15)  drawn  on  a  kind 
of  paper  which  Mclntire  was  using  in  the  ’90’s,f,  shows 
the  introduction  of  Bulfinch’s  stairway  with  semicircular 
turns,  the  old  Colonial  stairway  at  the  rear  of  the  hall 
being  cut  off  and  relegated  to  secondary  uses.  There  are 
out-buildings  to  the  rear  including  a  stable  and  a  connect¬ 
ing  shed  with  elliptic  arches.  The  sacrifice  of  the  gar¬ 
den  front,  and  the  absence  of  a  suite  along  it,  evidently 

*  “Some  Account  of  the  Houses  and  Other  Buildings  in  Salem,” 
hy  Benjamin  Pickman,  1793.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  Vol.  6  (1864),  p.  94. 

tit  is  identical  with  that  of  a  receipt  dated  Jan.  11,  1792, 
the  ordinary  period  of  use  being  about  three  years. 
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proved  fatal,  and  the  idea  of  remodelling  the  Browne 
house  was  abandoned. 

Mclntire’s  next  study  (Fig.  16)  on  the  same  kind  of 
paper,  had  been  a  closer  approximation  to  Bulfinch’s  de¬ 
sign.  All  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  reappear,  as 
well  as  the  balancing  outbuldings  with  connecting  colon¬ 
nades,  and  the  details  of  windows  in  the  principal  story, 
but  the  fagade  of  the  house,  more  in  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  manner,  has  a  central  pedimented  pavilion  with 
arches.  Lines  inexpertly  drawn  suggest  enlargements  of 
the  plan,  including  especially  lateral  extensions  of  the 
garden  suite,  with  an  elliptical  bow  at  the  end  of  the 
drawing  room.  It  is  clear  that  the  Derbys  were  unsat¬ 
isfied  with  this  design,  as  with  Bulfinch’s  own,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  surpassing  both  the  Barrells  and  the  Bussells 
by  a  combination  of  all  the  novel  and  preferred  features. 

This  must  have  been  the  moment  at  which  the  plan  of 
the  house  crystallized  in  the  form  displayed  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  drawings:  with  long  garden  suite  including  an 
elliptical  room  in  the  middle  of  this  front,  and  approach 
through  a  central  stair  hall  with  open  well  and  circular 
turns.  It  first  appears  in  two  drawings  of  unknown  au¬ 
thorship  (Figs.  17  and  18),  the  latter  with  Mrs.  Derby’s 
note  on  the  back  “our  House  Plan.”  Although  the  sheets 
bearing  the  earlier  of  these  drawings,  unfinished  and  with 
uncertain  dimensioning,  was  used  by  Mclntire  for  draw¬ 
ing,  on  the  back,  his  final  third  floor  plan,  and  although 
the  paper  is  of  a  kind  frequently  used  by  him  at  this 
period,  the  handwriting  and  technique  are  not  his,  any 
more  than  they  are  Bulfinch’s  or  those  of  any  other  known 
designer  or  builder  of  the  time.  There  is  an  elevation 
(Fig.  19)  by  the  same  hand,  revealed  by  the  identity  of 
dimensions  and  ink,  and  especially  by  similar  use  of 
cross-hatching  in  the  darks.  It  takes  one  practical  step 
beyond  Bulfinch’s  elevation  in  giving  the  third  story  a 
window  in  the  center,  a  semicircular  lunette  such  as  Bul- 
finch  had  seen  in  the  Bingham  house  in  Philadelphia  and 
had  already  used  in  Boston.  There  are  a  number  of 
omissions  and  simplifications. 

There  follow  two  studies  by  Mclntire  for  the  elevation. 
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on  the  same  general  scheme.  One  of  these  (Fig.  20) 
shows  by  a  date  on  the  back,  July  21,  179.5,  that  the  de¬ 
sign  was  still  being  modified  after  work  had  begun.  The 
principal  change  in  these  studies  was  the  breaking  of  the 
main  entablature  to  give  the  windows  of  the  upper  story 
greater  height  from  the  floor  (Fig.  21).  On  the  back 
of  the  drawing  which  shows  this,  apparently  the  final 
study,  the  insatiable  Mrs.  Derby  still  wrote:  “is  not  large 
a-nuf.”  But  it  was  too  late  to  increase  it,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  executed  building  was  of  these  dimensions. 

The  large  working  plans  by  Mclntire  (Figs.  22-24) 
follow  the  final  plan  studies  of  unknown  authorship  with 
little  variation.  A  few  details  are  elaborated,  such  as  the 
screens  of  columns  in  the  second  story  halls.  The  south¬ 
east  parlor  is  made  symmetrical  by  a  curve  balancing  the 
wall  toward  the  oval  room.  Side-lights  are  added  to  the 
garden  door. 

The  interiors  of  the  house  are  entirely  of  Mclntire’s 
design.  Three  of  his  drawings  are  preserved,  for  the 
North  West  Room  (Fig.  25)  and  the  Oval  Room  XFigs. 
26-27).  They  are  much  influenced  by  the  “Vol.  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  by  Paine,”  which  appears  in  Mclntire’s  inven¬ 
tory.*  Of  the  numerous  works  published  by  William  and 
James  Pain,  this  would  seem  to  have  been  their  “Prac¬ 
tical  House  Carpenter,”  of  which  the  fourth  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1792.  The  doors  of  the  North  West  Room, 
with  their  Corinthian  half-pilasters,  appear  in  Plate  42 
(Fig.  28).  The  ceiling  of  the  Oval  Room  is  composed 
from  Plates  92  and  93  (Figs.  29-30),  the  band  of  laurel 
in  Plate  92  being  closely  followed.  The  details  of  mould¬ 
ings  are  modified  and  combined  from  Plates  53  and  89 ; 
those  of  cornices  from  Plates  31  and  57-60.  Certain 
features  seem  to  come  rather  from  another  work  of  the 
Pain’s  which  he  may  have  seen.  “The  British  Palladio” 
(1786  is  the  earliest  edition  I  know),  where  Plate  XVI 
(Fig.  31)  shows  a  mantelpiece  with  garlanded  columns; 
and  Plate  XXX  a  door  with  full  pilasters  as  in  the  Oval 
Room.  The  method  of  laying  down  the  four  sides  of 
a  room  around  its  plan,  not  found  in  these  works  of  Pain, 

•Essex  Probate  Records,  380:367. 
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was  familiar  to  Mclntire  in  Ware’s  “Complete  Body  of 
Architecture,”  which  he  owned. 

Bulfinch’s  su^estion  for  a  pair  of  balancing  outbuild¬ 
ings  was  retained  by  Mclntire  in  substance  (Fig.  32),  al¬ 
though  he  abandoned  the  pediment  for  a  flat  roof  with 
urns. 

For  the  garden  the  Derbys  also  sought  suggestions 
from  near  and  far  (Figs.  33  and  34).  The  most  compe¬ 
tent  of  these  was  evidently  made  by  someone  who  had 
never  seen  the  land,  for  it  has  a  legend  conditional  “if 
there  is  any  Prospect  that  is  agreeable.”  Evidently  it 
was  axiomatic  that  there  should  be  an  informal  treat¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  English  school  of 
landscape  gardening,  then  just  getting  a  foothold  in 
America.*  An  exponent  of  this  school,  George  Isham 
Parkyns,  was  in  America  in  the  years  1795  to  1800,+ 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  plan  sent  from  a  distance  is  his 
work.  This  would  not  be  unexampled,  for  Jefferson, 
writing  in  1806  to  William  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia 
about  the  design  of  the  grounds  of  Monticello,  says  “I 
had  once  hoped  to  get  Parkins  to  go  and  give  me  some 
outlines,  but  I  was  disappointed.”  We  shall  see  that 
none  of  the  designs  here  reproduced  were  carried  out. 

The  beginning  of  operations  and  the  impression  made 
on  contemporaries  are  both  recorded  by  Bentley,  May  9, 
1795:  “The  taking  down  of  the  large  house  of  Col. 
Brown  by  Mr.  Derby  is  a  strange  event  in  this  Town,  it 
being  the  first  sacrifice  of  a  decent  building  ever  made 
in  the  Town  to  Convenience,  or  pleasure  .  .  .”  (II,  141) 

The  progress  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  part  of  various 
builders  and  craftsmen  in  it,  is  best  seen  in  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  himself. 

An  estimate,  in  Mclntire’s  handwriting,  but  subscribed 

*  Cf .  Fiske  Kimball :  “The  Beginnings  of  Landscape  Gardening 
in  America,”  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Vol.  7  (1917),  p.  181-87. 

t  Bayley  and  Goodspeed  in  Addenda  to  William  Dunlap :  “Arts 
of  Design”  (1918  ed.),  Vol.  3,  p.  322;  Scharff  and  Westcott: 
“History  of  Philadelphia,”  Vol.  2  (1884),  p.  1057;  P.  Lee  Phil¬ 
lips:  “The  Beginnings  of  Washington,”  1917,  pp.  69-70. 
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by  Daniel  Bancroft:  “The  above  Estimate  made  by  D. 
Bancroft  for  the  above  work”  is  as  follows: 


Framing  the  House  @ 

Raising  Do.  &  finding  Drink  (but  no 
Entertainment) 

Boarding  the  Building  &  laying  one  under  fioor 
Shingling 

Ionic  Cornice  round  the  House 

38  Window  frames  with  Entablatures  put  up 

23  Do.  without  Do. 

2  Venitian  Windows  with  Sashes  fixed 
Front  and  Back  Frontispieces  with  Doors 
one  End  Do. 

Corner  Boards,  water  tables,  &c. 

Cellar  Doors 

Facia  all  Round  y«  House  top  y*  lower  Storie 
Dado  the  'Front 

Clapboarding  all  but  the  Front 
Balustrades  all  round  y«  House 
Great  Pilasters  in  Front 
Balcony  over  the  Front  Door 
Oval  on  y«  Back  side  with  Col...  ? 

100  Gallons  Rum  @  6/  per  Gal 


£85"  0"  0 


23 

32" 

20* 

36" 

57" 

21" 

20" 

19" 

10" 

7" 

1" 

7" 

22" 

30" 

74" 

33" 

6" 

85" 

30" 


10" 

0 

/# 

ff 

10" 

10" 

10" 

10" 

m 

10" 

10" 

10" 

fp 


pp 

pp 


£622"  QP  0 


Bancroft’s  bill  was  adjusted  March  23,  1798.  From 
this  it  appears  that  he  and  his  men  did  all  the  carpenter 
and  wood  work  except  the  carving  and  ornamental  detail, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  done  by  Mclntire.  Some  of 
the  principal  significant  items  are : 


1795  July  1  Framing  and  Finishing  the  outside 
of  his  House  in  Essex  Street  as 
per  agreement  £621" 

Extra  dado  the  two  front  ends  of 
the  House  27" 

Extra  work  on  the  portico  24" 

Do.  on  the  west  porch  3* 

Do.  on  the  front  Venitian  window  2" 
Sept.  26  to  shoring  cellar  for  the  masons  ..  1* 

Decem.  22  to  3^  days...  on  the  circular  win¬ 
dow,  back  side,  upper  story  1" 


10"  0 

0"  0 
0"  0 
0"  0 
0"  0 
10"  0 

11" 
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1796  April  12  to  cutting  4  columns  in  Boom  of  boring 

to  work  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the 
5th  of  November  150  Days  myself 
@  12/  90" 

to  123  days  of  Ben  Bancroft  6/  26" 

to  130  Days  of  William  3/6  22* 

1797  April  18  to  finishing  the  front  entry  and 

staircase  270" 

May  27  to  y%  Day  on  columns  over  Bow  Boom 
June  17  to  finishing  the  N.E.  Lower  Boom 
and  Chamber  as  per  agreement 
450  D.  135" 

August  5  to  %  Day  of  Daniel  on  Lantern  O" 
Sept.  9  to  2%  Crumby  planing  fioors  1" 

Total  to  November  25,  1797  £1467" 


9"  0 


0"  0 
18"  0 
15"  0 

0"  0 
4"  9 


0"  6 
6"  0 
4"  0 
8  11 


Mclntire’s  bill  for  carving,  paid  June  18,  1796,  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 


Work  for  the  outside  of  the  New  House,  out  Buildings, 
&s..  Viz. 

Carving  4  Small  capitals  &  4  Boses  for  front  Door 

Fences, 

at  30/ 

1" 

10" 

50  Boses  for  the  window  Caps  @  2/  each 

6  large  Ionic  Capitals  with  leaves  for  ye  Pilasters 

5" 

H 

in  front  @  63/ 

18" 

18" 

6  large  Boses  for  front  Entablature  @  7/6 

2" 

5" 

Beads  for  the  same  Entablature  18/ 

" 

18" 

56  feet  large  0.  G.  for  Do.  @  /9d  pr.  ft. 

2" 

2" 

22  trusses  for  windows  @  18 

" 

18" 

8  Ionic  Capitals  for  front  Portico  72  Dollars 

21" 

12* 

4  Do.  for  the  west  Porch  24  Dollars 

4  Ionic  Capitals  for  window  over  front  Portico 

7" 

4" 

19  Dolls 

5" 

14" 

4  Do.  over  Bow  Boom  @  16  Dollars 

4  Ionic  Capitals  for  the  large  Columns  over  the 

4" 

16" 

Oval  Boom 

4  Ionia  Capitals  with  leaves  for  the  Back  Frontes- 

21" 

12" 

piece 

6" 

12" 

4  dropping  festoons  for  Do.  @  12/  each 

2" 

8" 

4  Boses  &  3  draperies  for  Do.  5  Dollars 

1" 

10" 

2  Capitals  for  East  Porch  14  Dollars 

4" 

4" 

to  Large  draperie  over  Front  windows  9  Dollars 

2" 

14" 
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to  Cairing  largo  Vase  for  top  of  the  Cupola  @ 

6  Dollars  1" 

to  Scrowling  &c  8  Brackets  for  the  Roof  of  the 

Cupola  4  Dolls.  1" 

Carving  wreath  incircling  the  Roof  of  Do.  12  Dolls.  3* 
16  Capitals  (false  Corinthian)  for  the  Cupola 

66  Dollars  19" 

to  carving  9  vases  for  the  low  Building  @  6/8  each  3" 
Do.  4  Do.  for  the  Garden  fence  @  12/  each  2" 

4  Ionic  capitals  for  the  front  of  the  outbuildings 

12  Dollars  3" 

6  Capitals  for  front  Fence  @  10/  each  4" 

To  Carving  6  Vases  for  front  Fence  @  14/  each  4" 
Do.  4  Smaller  @  8/  each  1" 


to  Patria’s  for  small  Piers  of  front  fence  @  6/  each  1" 
to  Patria’s  for  smali  Piers  of  front  fence  @  6/  each  1" 
to  making  a  pattern  to  Cast  some  roses  from  " 


16" 

4" 

12" 

16" 

8" 

12" 

4" 

12" 

12" 

4" 

7"  6" 


£156"  12*  6 

Work  within  side  the  New  House  &c. 

Viz.  17Q  Trusses  for  the  Cornice  in  the  Dining 
Room  at  2/  each 

149  feet  Beads  @  /4d.  per  foot.  &  4  Composite 
Capatills  at  40  Dolla. 


17* 

14*  19"  8 


In  the  North  West  Room  230  feet  Beads  @  /4d.  per 
foot 

Carving  2  Columns  &  Capitals  for  Chimney 
piece  20  Dolls. 

festoons  for  3  Doors  7  Dollars 


In  the  North  East  Room  &  Chamber  180  Corinthian 


Medallions  @  2/  18"  " 

4  Capitals  for  the  Door  and  Chimnie  piece 

@  8  Dolls  each  3"  12* 

26  feet  Ribbon  Bead  @  /6d.  pr  ft  "  13* 

40  Draperies  for  Frize  under  y«  Comice  in 

y»  Chamber  9*  " 

3  Roses  &  Beads  for  Doors  Caps  @  10/  10" 

Carving  the  Miters  of  y«  Comice  @  9/  9" 

Carving  88  feet  Ovolo  @  1/6  pr  ft  6"  12* 
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In  the  North  West  Chamber  85  feet  Ovolo  @  /9d. 

pr.  ft.  3"  3"  9 

82  feet  Small  O.  G.  @  /5d.  1"  14"  2 

85  feet  Beads  @  /d.  pr.  ft.  1"  8*  4 

In  the  South  East  Chamber  84  feet  O.  G.  for 

Cornice  @  1/6  6"  6" 

8  Half  Capitals  for  the  Door  Cases  @  97’each  3*  12" 

198  feet  Beads  @  /4d.  3"  6" 

80  ft.  Beads  in  the  South  West  Chamber  at  /4d.  1"  6"  8 

to  some  Carving  on  a  Chimney  piece  in  S.E. 

upper  Chamber  "  10" 

90  feet  Beads  for  Oval  Room  @  /4d.  1"  10" 


In  the  Great  Entrie,  Stair  Case,  &c  80  feet  Beads 

®  /4a.  1" 

Carving  Brackets  for  front  Staires  3" 

40  feet  Roping  for  Do.  13/6  " 

296  Corinthian  Medillions  @  2/  each  29" 

to  Cabling  for  Door  Cases  4  Dolls.  1" 

4  Capitals  with  leaves  for  Pilasters  @  5  Dollars 

each  6" 

4  Comer  Do.  @  15/  each  3" 

2  Capitals  with  Leaves  for  Columns  @  39/  each  3" 

8  Trusses  for  Doors  &  tablet  over  front  Door  3" 

28  Roses  for  the  Sofitt  in  the  Chamber  Entrie 

@  1/  each  1" 

20  Corinthian  Capitals  (one  with  the  other) 

@  13  Dolls,  each  78" 


6"  8 
15" 

13"  6 
12" 

4" 


18" 

18" 

8" 


‘  •  £238"  8"  5 

The  owners  had  but  few  months  to  inhabit  and  enjoy 
the  house,  for  Mrs.  Derby’s  death  on  April  19,  1799,  was 
closely  followed  by  that  of  her  husband,  September  8. 
He  left  his  estate  to  his  children  in  seven  equal  shares., 
the  mansion  house  not  being  allotted  to  any  single  one. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  however,  it  was  not 
left  vacant,  but  was  occupied  by  the  eldest  son,  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby,  Jr.,  for  ten  years.  May  8,  1811,  Bentley 
writes  “Elias  H.  Derby  has  sold  the  Contents  of  his 
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Green  House.  The  Athenieum  contemplates  to  purchase 
his  Library  and  he  has  removed  to  Ten  Hills,  Temple 
farm,  Charlestown.  It  is  expected  the  superb  mansion 
will  be  for  sale  &  be  converted  into  an  Hotel  or  Board¬ 
ing  House”  (IV,  26-27).  Ho  purchaser  appeared  for 
the  whole,  however,  and  the  family  conveyed  a  portion  of 
the  site  to  the  town  to  be  used  as  a  public  market  forever. 
Bentley  records  the  destruction  of  the  house  on  Hovem- 
ber  20,  1815.  “I  took  my  last  view  of  the  mansion  of 
the  late  eminent  merchant  E.  H.  Derby,  situated  easterly 
from  the  Old  Meeting  House  in  Essex  Street  &  going 
back  with  its  gardens  to  Front  Street.  It  was  the  best 
finished,  most  elegant,  &  best  constructed  House  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  entirely  of  wood  with  an  excellent  fagade 
in  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  noble  flight  of  marble  steps  to 
the  top  of  the  basement  story.  Its  stucco  work  had  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  the  rotondo  on  the  south  side  &  the  build¬ 
ings  and  gardens  were  in  exquisite  taste.  It  had  fallen 
to  the  oldest  son  who  had  left  it.  The  heirs  could  not 
agree  to  occupy  it  &  the  convenience  of  the  spot  for  other 
buildings  brought  a  sentence  of  destruction  on  it  &  be¬ 
fore  the  world  it  was  destroyed  from  its  foundations.  I 
saw  the  front  demolished  and  left  in  ruins.”  (IV,  362.) 

The  materials  were  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Salem 
Gazette,  December  9,  1815: 

TO-MORROW,  AT  10  O’CLOCK, 

At  the  Buildings  adjoining  the  late  Mansion  of  Gen.  E.  H. 

Derby,  Essex  Street 

The  most  valuable  of  the  Materials  of  the  house  lately  taken 
down : 

Among  which  are : 

24  round  and  a  half  do  Columns — Ionic  Capitals — 12  Pilasters 
with  Capitals — 40  half  and  quarter  doric,  ionic  and  fancy 
Capitals — 5  Glass  Doors — About  60  round  and  square  top  b.ass 
sheve  Window  Frames  with  sashes.  Glass  12  by  18  inches— 4  Iron 
frame  handsomely  ornamented  Fan  Lights — 14  sets  Window  and 
Door  Blinds — 6  large  sliding  Windows  12  by  18  inch  glass — 
24  Urns — Draws  14  capt  elegantly  ornamented  Door  Frames — 
Pedestals  for  four  large  rooms  and  Cornices — ^Mouldings — ^the 
Cupola  Frame,  Windows,  Ac.  complete — 8  richly  ornamented 
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Chimney  Pieces — 18  large  Window  Caps — 50  Doors — 50  Window 
Shutters — 4  reflecting  Windows,  53  squares,  12  by  18  inch — 
Mahogany  Bailing  for  stairs — 6  large  Pilasters  with  Capitals — 

2  large  door  Frames,  containing  4  columns  with  Capitals  hand¬ 
somely  ornamented  and  connected — 30  Mortice  Locks  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  kind — Brass  and  Common  Hinges — 3000  lb.  sheet  and 
window  Weights  of  Lead — 500  lb.  Sheet  Copper — 11  set  Stone 
Jambs — 2  marble  Chimney  Pieces,  one  very  elegant — 1  dark 
marble  Hearth,  5  inches  thick — Marble  Slips  for  6  Are  places — 
Marble  Tile — White  Marble  Steps,  viz.  5  pieces  1  ft.  3  in.  by 
16  ft.  and  top  2  pieces  5  by  8  ft. — Iron  Bailing,  about  40  feet, 
3^4  ft.  high — ^^Front  Steps  with  end  pieces — Posts  and  Chains — 

7  Iron  Backs — 1000  lb.  old  Iron — 15,000  Nails — Lightning  Bod, 
100  ft. — Set  Bumford  Apparatus  complete — and  many  articles 
well  worthy  attention. 

Also,  at  12  o’clock 

The  two  Buildings,  viz.  one  57  by  18  feet — ^the  other  90  by  18, 
with  an  L  of  22  feet. 

The  Summer  House,  12  feet  square,  10  ft.  stud,  having  6 
windows,  &c. 

The  articles  may  be  examined  two  days  previous  to  the  sale. 

JONATHAN  P,  SAtTNDEKS,  Auct. 

But  a  single  drawing  is  known  showing  the  house  as 
it  was  executed  (Fig.  35),  by  Robert  Gilmor,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Baltimore  who  came  to  Salem  August  17,  1797, 
and  wrote:  “The  principal  merchant  here,  Mr.  Derby, 
has  just  built  a  most  superb  house,  more  like  a  palace 
than  the  dwelling  of  an  American  merchant.”* 

A  charming  description  of  the  house  and  grounds  in 
the  time  of  the  younger  Derby  is  given  by  Eliza  South-* 
gate: 

“Mr.  Hasket  Derby  asked  if  we  should  like  to  walk  over  to 
his  house  and  see  the  garden;  we  readily  consented,  as  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  house.  The  evening  was  calm  and  delightful, 
the  moon  shone  in  its  greatest  splendor.  We  entered  the  house 
and  the  door  opened  into  a  spacious  entry ;  on  each  side  were 
large  white  marble  images.  We  passed  on  by  doors  on  each 
side  opening  into  the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  parlor,  &c., 

•“Memorandums  Made  in  a  Tour  to  the  Eastern  States.** 
Beprinted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  in 
its  Bulletina,  VoL  11  (1892-1893),  p.  85. 
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and  at  the  further  part  of  the  entry  a  door  opened  into  a  large, 
magnificent  oval  room,  and  another  door  opposite  the  one  we 
entered  was  thrown  opefn  and  gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  garden 
below.  .  .  .  The  larg^  marble  vases,  the  images,  the  mirrors 
to  correspond  with  the  windows,  gave  it  it  so  uniform  and 
finished  appearance  that  .  .  .  everything  appeared  like  en¬ 
chantment. 

.  .  .  We  descended  into  the  garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  airy  irregularity  seems  to  characterize  the 
whole.  At  the  foot  of  the  garden  there  was  a  summer  house 
and  a  row  of  tall  poplar  trees  which  hid  everything  beyond  from 
the  sight,  and  formed  a  kind  of  walk.  1  arrived  there  and  to 
my  astonishment  found  thro’  the  opening  of  the  trees  there 
was  a  beautiful  terrace,  the  whole  width  of  the  garden;  ’twas 
twenty  feet  from  the  street  and  gravelled  on  the  top  with  a 
white  balustrade  round;  ’twas  almost  level  and  the  poplar  trees 
^so  close  that  we  could  only  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bouse.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  it,  and  I  really  think  this 
side  is  the  most  beautiful,  though  ’tis  the  back  one.  A  large 
dome  swells  quite  to  the  chamber  windows  and  is  railed  round 
on  top  and  forms  a  delightful  walk;  the  magnificent  pillars 
which  support  it  fill  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

We  returned  into  the  house  and  .  .  .  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which  is  superb,  furnished  with  blue  and  wood  color.”* 

From  all  these  evidences  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
conclude  how  far  the  drawings  Were  followed  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  just  what  the  house  and  grounds  were  like. 
From  Gilmor’s  drawing  and  from  the  bills  we  see  that 
on  the  garden  front  was  a  great  segmental  portico  over 
the  oval  room,  like  that  of  the  Barrell  house.  The  swell 
of  its  roof,  “railed  on  top,”  misled  Eliza  Southgate  into 
calling  it  a  dome,  and  she  noted  the  “magnificent  pillars.” 
These  figure  in  Mclntire’s  bill  as  “the  large  columns 
over  the  Oval  Koom”;  their  Ionic  capitals,  costing 
eighteen  dollars  each,  were  the  most  expensive  in  the 
house. 

On  the  entrance  front,  the  final  study  (Fig.  21)  was 
closely  followed  in  most  respects,  as  we  see  by  the  items 
in  Mclntire’s  bill;  “6  large  Boses  for  Front  Entabla- 

*  Letter  of  July  6,  1802,  in  Stribner’a  Magazine,  Vol.  2  (1887), 
pp.  78-80. 
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ture,”  “6  Large  Ionic  Capitals  with  leaves,”  “4  Ionic 
capitals  for  window  over  front  Portico,”  and  “Large  Dra- 
perie  over  Front  windows.”  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Derby’s 
annotation  “is  not  large  a-nuf”  on  this  elevation,  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  fifty-six  feet  of  ogee  for  the  main  comice  would 
seem  to  establish  that  the  length  had  not  been  increased. 
In  several  features  the  richer  forms  of  Bulfinch’s  design 
were  adopted.  Both  Bancroft’s  and  Mclntire’s  bills  in¬ 
dicate  the  addition  of  a  front  portico,  on  the  general  lines 
of  Bulfinch’s  frontispiece,  but  projecting  more  and  hav¬ 
ing  eight  Ionic  Capitals — four  of  these  doubtless  pilaster 
capitals.  In  the  front  door  with  its  four  small  capitals, 
and  in  the  cupola,  with  its  sixteen  capitals  (half  of  them 
for  pilasters)  Bulfinch’s  suggestions  were  also  followed. 
Wherever  there  was  an  alternative  Mrs.  Derby  chose  the 
richer. 

Beside  the  mansion  house  were  the  two  outbuildings, 
of  which  the  dimensions  are  given  in  the  advertisement 
of  materials.  The  western  one  with  its  ell  evidently  ex¬ 
tended  back  into  the  jog  which  appears  on  the  west  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  plot.  Beneath  the  terrace  along  the  water 
front  was  a  range  of  shops,  of  which  Bentley  wrote  in 
1806:  “These  Shops  aVe  contrived  to  be  an  ornament  to 
the  Garden,  having  their  tops  almost  level  with  it  but 
inclined  to  the  Garden.”  (Ill,  246). 

The  cost  of  the  house  is  reputed  to  have  been  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  all  the  ex¬ 
penses,  in  money  of  that  period,  rose  to  anything  like 
this  sum.  Bancroft’s  and  Mclntire’s  bills  together  amount 
to  but  a  little  over  sixty-two  hundred  dollars.  It  appears 
that  all  materials  were  furnished  by  the  owner,  yet  even 
with  the  value  of  the  land  and  of  Colonel  Browne’s  de¬ 
molished  house,  the  furnishings,  the  outbuildings,  and 
the  gardens,  the  whole  cost  must  have  remained  far  be¬ 
low  the  figure  mentioned.  In  the  inventory  of  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby’s  estate,  dated  March  4,  1805,*  the  “Mansion 
house  and  Land  with  the  Buldings,  Stores,  Wharf  and 

*  Essex  Probate  Records,  372:332. 
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flatts”  (distinct  from  the  long  Derby  Wharf)  are  valued 
at  $28,000. 

Several  pieces  of  woodwork  still  exist  which  are  said 
to  have  come  from  the  Derby  mansion.  Chief  of  these 
is  a  chimneypiece  now  in  the  house  of  Miss  Alice  R. 
Downing  at  11  Linden  Street  in  South  Salem  (Figure 

36) .  According  to  family  tradition  it  was  acquired  with 
other  woodwork  by  her  grandfather  Arad  Pomeroy  and 
was  until  1894  in  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Salem  and 
Dow  Streets.  The  rest  of  this  was  destroyed  with  that 
house  in  the  great  fire  of  1914.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
removal  the  center  ornament  was  damaged  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  basket  said  to  have  been  carved  by  Joseph 
True,  Mclntire’s  successor  as  the  leading  carver  of  Salem. 
The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  mantel  is  supported  by 
the  spiral  garlands  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  the  almost 
overladen  richness  of  the  ornament. 

The  Essex  Institute  has  a  section  of  cornice  (Figure 

37) ,  the  gift  of  John  Robinson,  secured  about  1875  from 
Henry  A.  Brown,  who  stated  that  it  had  come  from  the 
Derby  mansion.  It  had  been  incorporated  in  a  building 
on  Sewall  Street  of  which  he  had  charge.  It  may  well 
have  formed  part  of  the  cornice  of  the  North  East  Cham¬ 
ber,  for  which  Mclntire  carved  “40  Draperies  for  Frize 
under  y*  Comice.” 

The  legend  has  been  frequently  repeated  that  the  gate¬ 
posts  and  much  of  the  woodwork  of  the  Derby  mansion 
were  used  in  adorning  the  Samuel  Cook  (Oliver)  house 
at  142  Federal  Street.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  belief 
has  any  documentary  basis.  Samuel  Cook  acquired  the 
land  November  14,  1803,  and  is  believed  to  have  built 
the  house  the  following  year.  Ingenious  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  theories  have  been  necessary  to  explain  how  mate¬ 
rials  could  have  been  used  that  were  not  available  until 
1815.  The  gateposts,  it  is  trae,  resemble  those  shown  in 
Bulfinch’s  perspective  study  for  the  Derby  mansion,  as 
do  the  window  caps  of  the  principal  story.  These  resem¬ 
blances,  which  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
legend,  are  due  more  probably  to  Mclntire’s  imitating 

•Essex  Probate  Records,  172:275. 
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these  features  in  the  initial  design  of  the  Cook  house. 
Such  gateposts  occur  in  a  drawing  by  Mclntire  for  a 
fence,  the  length  of  which,  sixty-odd  feet,  accords  with 
the  Cook  frontage  and  not  the  Derby  lot.  The  bills 
quoted  indicate  that  the  fence  actually  executed  at  the 
Derby  mansion,  having  “8  Capitals,”  was  unlike  these 
designs  or  the  Cook  fence.  The  doorways  and  chimney- 
pieces  of  the  Cook  house  do  not  correspond  at  all  closely 
with  those  shown  in  Mclntire’s  drawings  for  the  Derby 
mansion,  and  represent  the  somewhat  changed  character 
of  his  work  about  1805. 

As  we  come  to  reconstruct  the  building  through  the 
drawings,  documents,  and  extant  remains,  we  acquire  an 
aesthetic  impression  of  its  individual  character.  Among 
the  many  fine  houses  in  the  style  which  Bulfinch  cre¬ 
ated,  the  house  as  it  left  Mclntire’s  hands  was  marked  by 
an  unequalled  opulence  of  feature  and  of  ornament.  The 
facade,  less  uniformly  groomed  than  Bulfinch’s  initial 
design,  had  in  spite  of  its  refined  proportions  and  detail, 
a  touch  of  the  unsophistication  which  so  often  gives  its 
charm  to  the  work  of  the  early  American  builders.  As 
one  traversed  the  interior  from  front  to  rear,  one  enjoyed 
perhaps  the  finest  sequence  of  spatial  effects  to  be  found 
in  an  American  house.  Outside  and  in,  there  was  on 
every  hand  a  profusion  of  beautiful  detail,  much  of  it 
from  the  hand  of  our  most  gifted  decorative  carver. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  harmony  of  the 
outbuildings  and  gardens,  the  rich  and  concordant  fu]> 
nishings,  we  may  well  doubt  if  there  existed  in  the  early 
Bepublic  a  finer  example  of  the  American  house. 


PREUMINARY  STUDY  FOR  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE 
DERRY  MANSION. 


Figure  1, 


By  Charles  Bulfinch. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Figure  2.  PRELIMiNARY  STUDY  FOR  THE  DERBY  MANSION, 
SHOWING  THE  OUTBUILDiNGS. 


By  diaries  Bulfinch. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Figure  3.  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  FOR  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  DERBY 
MANSION. 


By  Charles  Bulflnch. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


From  the  original  drawing. 
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Figure  5.  Gf^NERAL  WADE'S  HOUSE  IN  DONDON,  1723. 
From  the  engraving  In  tlie  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  1725. 


igure  7.  McINTIRK’S  SKETCH  PLAN  OF  THE  THOMAS  RUSSELL 
HOUSE.  CHARLESTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Charles  Bulfinch,  Architect. 
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FiRure  8.  PI.AN  OF  THK  BAURKL.I.  HOITSK,  OHARLKSTOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cliarlcs  Bulfinch,  Architect,  17ft2. 

From  a  drawins  b.v  Ogden  Cod  man. 
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Figure  11.  PI.AN  OF  “COI.ONEO  SMITH’S  HOUSE.”  FIRST  FLOOR. 


From  the  oriRinal  drawiriK  in  tlie  pos.se.ssion  of  ttie  Essex  Institute. 


Figure  13.  PLAN  OP  “COLONEL  SMITH’S  HOUSE,”  BASEMENT. 
From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Figure  14.  McINTIRK’S  SKKTCHKS  FROM  OKTAILS  OF  THR  BARRRLI.,  HOT^SK 
From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Ksse.x  Institute. 


FiKur.j  If).  STUDY  FOR  REMODELLING  THE  BROWNE  HOUSE. 
FOR  ELIAS  HASKET  DERBY. 

By  Samuel  Mclntire. 


Figure  16.  McINTIRE  S  FIRST  STUDY  FOR  THE  DERBY  MANSION. 


Figure  17.  FINAL  STUDY  FOR  THE  DERBY  HOUSE  PLAN. 
Authorship  unknown. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Esse.x  Institute. 


Figure  19.  STUDY  FOR  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  DERBY  HOUSE. 
Authorsliip  unknown. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Esse.\  Institute. 
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FiBure  20.  STUDY  FOR  THE  EUEVATION  OF  THE 
DERBY  HOUSE. 


By  Samuel  Mclntire. 

From  the  oriRinal  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Figure  21.  STUDY  FOR  THF:  ELEVATION  OF  THE 
DERBY  HOUSE. 

By  Samuel  Mclntire. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Figure  22.  WORKING  PLAN  OF  THE  DERBY  MANSION,  FIRST  FLOOR. 
By  Samuel  Mclntire. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Hamuel  Mclntire. 

in  tile  pussL-ssion  of  the  hissex  Institute. 
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FiRure  34.  SUGGESTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  DERBY  GARDEN. 


From  the  oriRinal  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Esse.x  Institute. 


Figure  35.  VIEW  OF  MR.  DERBY’S  HOME  AT  SALEM. 
By  Robert  Gilmor. 

From  the  original  drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Fig.  36.  MANTEL  FROM  THE  DERRY  MANSION. 

Now  at  11  Linden  Street,  South  Salem. 

The  Center  Basket  is  a  later  carving  by  .Joseph  True. 


THE  ORNES  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 


By  Thomas  Amory  Lee. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX,  Page  228.) 


Children  of  Joshua  and  Susanna  Ome,  born  in  Mar¬ 
blehead  : 

Elizabeth  Russell,  bp.  Sept.  18,  1768,  d.  Jan.  1,  1837,  m. 
Not.  1,  1780,  Joshua  Prentiss,  Jr.,  Esq.,  b.  Sept.  14,  1766, 
d.  “on  board  his  vefssel  in  Harbour  of  New  York,  from 
S(.  Thomas,”  July,  1827,  a.  of  Joshua  and  (Irace  (Brim* 
blecom).  Chn:  (1)  Azor  Orne,  b.  June  23,  1802,  d.  Sept. 
22,  1803;  (2)  Azor  Ome,  b.  Dec.  29,  1804;  (3)  Elizabeth, 
b.  June  23,  1799;  (4)  John  Elbridge,*  b.  Not.  30, 
1792,  m.  and  had  issue;  (5)  Susanna  Ome,  b.  Feb.  20, 
1796;  (6)  Thomas  Hichling,  b.  Jan.  29,  1811;  (7)  Wil¬ 
liam,  b.  March  23,  1807. 

Annis,  bp.  Jan.  29,  1770,  named  after  her  aunt,  Annis  Lee, 
unm.  1799. 

Joshua,  bp.  Dec.  1,  1771,  d.  June  2,  1772. 

Susannah,  bp.  April  4,  1773,  probably  d.  unm.  before  1799. 

Sabah,  bp.  Not.  12,  1774,  d.  Dec.  26,  1812,  of  a  feTer,  m. 
Oct.  5,  1800,  Capt.  John  Bubier  Prentiss,  b.  March  14, 
1770,  d.  “at  Point  Petre  Guadalupe,  master  of  the  ship 
Orris  of  New  York,”  April  9, 1817,  s.  of  Joshua  and  Grace 
(Brimblecom).  Chn.  (1)  John  Bubier,  bp.  March  6, 
1803;  (2)  Joshua  Ome,  bp.  Aug.  4,  1811;  (3)  Timothy 
Dickinson,  bp.  Aug.  4,  1811;  (4)  Elizabeth,  bp.  May  7, 
1809;  (5)  Sally  Maria,  bp.  May  10,  1801;  (6)  Susanna 
TreTett,  bp.  Sept.  22,  1805. 

10.  William  Orne,  son  of  William  and  Jemimah 
(Cardar)  Orne,  was  baptized  in  Marblehead,  Aug.  16, 
1741;  probably  married,  April  27,  1761,  Rebiekah  Cain, 

♦John  Elbridge  Prentiss,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Nary,  d.  July  5, 
1840,  at  New  York,  m.  April  3,  1823,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (Horton) 
Prentiss,  Tridow  of  Capt.  Joshua  Prentiss  3rd,  who  d.  “at  the 
HaTanna,  master  of  the  ship  of  New  York,”  June  27,  1817,  at 
27y.,  s.  of  Capt.  Joshua  Prentiss  2nd.  Among  their  chn.  were 
John  Elbridge,  Jr.,  b.  May  16,  1826,  d.  Dec.  31,  1843,  at  17y  6m., 
of  a  hemmorrhage,  “Midshipman  U.  S.  Ship  Columbia.” 

(293^ 
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baptized  May  4,  1740,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah 
(Trefry). 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead: 

Rebecca,  bp.  Aug.  2,  1761,  perhaps  m.  Nov.  10,  1782,  John 
Reed  Malcolm. 

Sabah,  bp.  July  20,  1766,  d.  bef.  1775. 

WnxiAM,  bp.  Nov.  1,  1767,  d.  bef.  1769. 

WnxiAM,  bp.  Sept.  10,  1769. 

15.  John,  bp.  Aug.  23,  1772,  perhaps  m.  Mary  Peace,  1793. 

Sabah,  bp.  Jan.  8,  1775. 

William  Orne  may  possibly  have  married  (2)  Mary 
Child: 

Maby,  bp.  May  17,  1778,  m.  prob.  Aug.  8,  1798,  Aaron  Oakes 
Hitchens,  bp.  Nov.  6,  1774,  s.  of  Amos  and  Martha 
(Oakes). 

11.  Jonathan  Oene,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Co- 
nant)  Orne,  was  baptized  March  17,  1744-45,  and  died 
March  29,  1803.  He  married,  first,  Oct.  20,  1768,  Pris¬ 
cilla  Holdgate,  of  Topsfield,  and  married  second,  Oct.  4, 
1777,  Mary  Collins.  He  was  a  cordwainer,  and  his  shoe¬ 
maker’s  shop  and  half  of  a  dwelling  house  are  included  in 
his  inventory.  Mary  Ome  probably  died  Feb.  13,  1818, 
without  issue,  and  her  will  mentions  her  brother  Picker¬ 
ing  Collins  of  Salem  and  son-in-law  John  Orne  of  Marble¬ 
head. 

Children  bom  in  Marblehead  by  his  first  wife: 

16.  Jonathan,  bp.  Sept.  3,  1769,  d.  Feb.  9,  1804. 

17.  John,  bp.  Oct.  3,  1773. 

12.  John  Oene,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Conant) 
Orne,  was  baptized  Nov.  14,  17'56,  and  probably  died  in 
Salem.  It  was  probably  he  who  married,  April  2,  1780, 
Sarah  Ashley  of  Salem.  In  1810  he  is  referred  to  as 
John  Ome  of  Salem  in  his  sister’s  will.  There  were  no 
children  bom  in  Marblehead. 

13.  Col.  Joshua  Oene,  Esq.,  son  of  Hon.  Col.  Azor 
Ome,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Coleman)  Ome,  was 
born  in  Marblehead,  Nov.  18,  1757,  and  died  in  Bor- 
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deaux,  France,  Dec.  25,  1805,  having  fallen  while  com¬ 
ing  do^vn  the  steps  of  the  American  consulate.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  Aug.  14,  1783,  Lucretia  Bourne,  born  July  13, 
1758,  died  Dec.  2,  1818,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead  and  his  wife  Sarah 
(Legallais)  Bourne.  Col.  Bourne  died  1770,  leaving  an 
estate  of  £4,886.  His  daughter  Charlotte  married  Dr. 
John  Bernard  Swett,  and  her  sister  Frances  married 
Oliver  Peabody,  Esq.  Col.  Ome  Avas  a  student  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1775,  and  then  left  to  join  the  Continental  Army. 
April  24,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  Ensign  of  Capt. 
Joel  Smith’s  Co.,  Glover’s  Marblehead  Regt.,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Lieut,  of  Capt.  John  Stone’s  Co.  of  the  same 
Regt.  He  was  1st  Lieut,  in  Capt.  Stoner’s  Co.  (14th 
Conti.  Regt.)  in  1776.  On  the  march  to  Trenton  he  was 
benumbed  by  cold,  fell,  was  covered  with  snow  and  was 
fast  freezing  when  discovered.  In  Jan.,  1777,  he  was 
Captain  in  Col.  Wm.  Ra\Tnond  Lee’s  Regt.  and  remained 
in  that  Regt,  after  the  consolidation  of  1779. 

Col.  Orne  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1790 
and  1797,  being  the  fourth  generation  in  direct  line  of 
his  family  to  represent  Marblehead  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman.  In  his  estate*  were 
4  ‘^elegant”  pictures,  9  others,  silver  plate,  silver  watch, 
gold  ring,  11  pairs  of  white  silk  stockings,  many  books  of 
which  41  were  French,  etc. 

Children  born  in  Marblehead: 

Oliveb  R.,  “killed  by  lightning  on  bord  the  Ship  Camillus 
of  Boston,”  March  19,  1821. 

Lucretia,  bp.  Nov.  27,  1791,  m.  - Lamson. 

Azob,  eldest  s.  Colonel  Joshua,  “killed  at  Margaretta  in  a 
Duel,”  rec.  Ap.  19,  1820. 

George  H,  killed  “in  the  Chesapeak  Frigate,”  Dec.  12, 
1813. 

Charlotte  F.,  m.  Vose. 

Joshua,  b.  1785,  d.  unm.  Oct.  15,  1847.  He  was  called 
Captain  and  Esq.  or  Gentleman.  He  was  Selectman  1840, 
1844. 

WiLUAM  Bourne,  d.  after  1847 ;  called  Captain  and  Gentle- 
*  Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  20,083. 
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man,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  returning  from  Naples  to  Boston  on  board  his  com¬ 
mand  “Betsey,”  when  he  was  captured,  Aug.  10,  1812,  by 
Capt.  Dacres,  and  witnessed  the  historic  battle  between 
the  Guerriere  and  the  Constitution,  on  Aug.  19.  His 
account  of  the  conflict  was  published  in  Rood’s  History. 
He  m.  Aug.  31,  1826,  Marcia  B.  Humphrey. 

14.  Azob  Orne,  Jr.,  son  of  Hon.  CoL  Azor  and  Mary 
(Coleman)  Ome,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  March  2, 
1761,  and  died  there  April  17,  1795.  He  married,  Dec. 
29,  1785,  Sally  Gerry,  who  died  Nov.  11,  1846.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Quincy)  Wendell 
Gerry,  and  the  niece  of  Vice-Pres.  Elbridge  Gerry.  Azor 
Ome,  Jr.,  was  a  student  at  Harvard  in  1782.  He  was 
a  merchant  of  Marblehead. 

Children  bom  in  Marblehead: 

18.  John  Gebbt,  bp.  Dec.  11,  1786,  d.  Feb.  24,  1838. 

Azob,  bp.  Feb.  10,  1788,  d.  1853.  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  (1798),  and  served  in  the  U. 
S.  Army  during  the  War  of  1812.  On  March  2,  1812,  he 
was  commissioned  2d  Lieut,  in  Lt.  Col.  Ripley’s  21st 
Regt.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  U.  S.  A.  and 
Assistant  Inspector  General. 

19.  Heubt,  bp.  Dec.  13,  1789,  d.  Jan.  1,  1853. 

Sabah  Wendell,  bp.  May  12,  1793,  m.  1818,  Major  Loring 
Austin.  Ch.  (1)  Loring  Henry,  who  m.  Mary  Jane  Good¬ 
win,  and  had  (a)  Lilian  Ivers,  (b)  Loring  Le  Baron, 
(c)  Isabelle  T. 

15.  John  Oene,  son  of  William  and  Jemimah  (Car¬ 
der)  Ome,  was  baptized  in  Marblehead  Aug.  23,  1772, 
and  died  there  Sept,  1850.  He  married  first.  Sept.  18, 
1793,  Mary  Pearce,  who  died  June  30,  1868,  aged  60 
years;  and  second,  Oct.  18,  1835,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Stevens, 
who  survived  him.  He  was  a  shoe  manufacturer,  was 
selectman  of  the  town  1833,  1834,  1845. 

Children  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  his  first  wife: 
Hannah  Pickebinq,  b.  Feb.  2,  1794,  m.  May  25,  1841, 
William  Standley  of  Beverly. 

20.  John,  bp.  Aug.  21,  1796. 

21.  Robebt,  bp.  March  24,  1799. 
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22.  WiixlAM  W.,  b.  Nov.  11,  1801. 

Sabah  Holoate,  b.  Feb.  26,  1804,  m.  Feb.  8,  1831,  Wm. 
Goodwin  4th.  Chn.  (1)  Wm.  H.,  (2)  Benjamin  F.,  (3) 
John  O.,  (4)  Azof  O.,  (5)  Sarah  S.,  m.  — - - Potten  (?) 

23.  ADONnAU  C.,  bp.  Feb.  26,  1809. 

Azob,  bp.  Oct.  6,  1811,  d.  Feb.  16,  1873,  leaving  no  widow 
or  issue.  He  was  a  cordwainer. 

24.  Benjamin  S.,  b.  1819. 

Mabt  Elizabeth  Mehitabel,  bp.  Ap.  27,  1817,  m.  Oct.  3, 
1837,  Charles  Edwards,  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
probably  had  (1)  John,  (2)  William,  (3)  Mary  E.,  m. 

-  Montague  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  (4)  Charles  H.  of 

Cheyenne,  “Rocky  Mountains.” 

16.  Jonathan  Okne,  Jk.,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  (Holdgate)  Orne,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  baptized 
there  Sept.  3,  1769,  and  died  there  Feb.  9,  1804.  He 
was  called  Jonathan  Orne,  Esq.,  in  the  records.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  July  12,  1795,  Anna  Harris.  He  was  a  cordwainer 
and  left  a  mansion  house,  half  of  a  shoemaker’s  shop, 
china  and  silver. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead: 

25.  Jonathan,  bp.  Oct.  16,  1796,  d.  Sept.  25,  1833. 

Anna,  bp.  Sept.  15,  1799,  prob  d.  bef.  1805. 

Elizabeth  Ball,  bp.  July  19,  1801,  prob.  m.  Jan.  31,  1822, 
John  S.  Roades. 

John,  “s.  Jonathan,  deceased,  and  Anna  sick,”  bp.  Feb.  28, 
1804,  prob.  d.  bef.  1805. 

17.  John  Okne,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Priscilla 
[(Holdgate)  Orne,  was  baptized  in  Marblehead,  Oct.  3, 
1773.  Probably  it  was  he  who  married.  Sept.  24,  1797, 
Sally  Green. 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead: 

Sallt,  bp.  May  17,  1798,  d.  bef.  1813. 

WuxiAM,  bp.  May  19,  1799,  d.  bef.  1809. 

John,  bp.  Oct.  11,  1801,  prob.  d.  Dec.  12,  1823. 

Sally,  bp.  Nov.  6,  1803. 

Hannah  Malcolm,  bp.  Jan.  19,  1806. 

Nancy,  bp.  March  8,  1807. 

William,  bp.  Oct.  11,  1809,  lost  at  sea  with  Skipper  Wm. 
Cole,  1830. 
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Rebecca  Kane,  bp.  Nov.  1,  1812. 

Samuel,  bp.  - 27,  1816. 

18.  JoHx  Gerry  Orne,  son  of  Azor  Orne,  Jr.,  and 
Sally  (Gerry)  Orne,  was  baptized  in  Marblehead,  Dec. 
11,  1786,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1838.  He  married  Ann 
Stone,  daughter  of  Moses  Stone,  the  last  Master  of  Mount 
Auburn  (Cambridge).  She  was  born  in  1794  and  died 
Feb.  29,  1872.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  learning  and 
culture  and  read  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Old  Saxon  and  Sanscrit  languages,  as  well  as 
Runic  and  other  characters.  She  was  a  great-great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Deacon  Simon  Stone  of  Watertown, 
1635,  who  was  a  freeman  1636,  selectman,  and  first 
owner  of  Mt.  Auburn,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Jacksons 
of  Boston  and  Newton. 

John  Gerry  Orne  was  a  merchant  of  Marblehead  and 
Cambridge,  where  he  died.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  (1798),  and  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  released  on 
parole  at  Halifax. 

Children : 

Gasoline  Fbances,  b.  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  5,  1818,  d.  in 
1905.  She  was  educated  at  EbeneBer  Bailey’s  High 
School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Boston,  1832-36,  and  was 
an  author  of  some  note,  and  the  first  Librarian  (for 
17  y.)  of  Cambridge.  She  contributed  many  articles  to 
periodicals  from  1840-1880  and  was  the  author  of  Sweet 
Auburn  and  Mount  Auburn,  1876,  and  other  poems  and 
books.  Her  residence  was  107  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge. 

Francis  Henby. 

Mabia  Eliza,  m.  'Feb.  13,  1838,  John  P.  Whiton  and  had 
(1)  John  Wilson,  (2)  Charles  Henry. 

Sabah  Gebbt,  m.  Nov.  6,  1846,  Charles  A.  Page  and  had 
(1)  John  Wilson,  (2)  Anna  Stone,  (3)  Caroline  F.  Ome, 
(4)  - 

Charles  Asaph. 

Joel  Stone,  m.  Rachel  A.  Brown,  and  had  (1)  Maris 
Frances,  (2)  Charles  P.,  (3)  Jane  Stone,  who  m.  Charles 
S.  Brooks,  and  had  (a)  Rachel,  (b)  George  Herbert. 
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19.  Hon.  Henry  Orne,  son  of  Azor  Orne,  Jr.  and 
Sally  (Gorry)  Orne,  was  baptized  in  Marblehead  Dec. 
13,  1789,  and  died  in  Omeville,  Maine,  Jan.  1,  1853. 
He  married,  first,  Frances  Boyd  Little,  a  niece  of  the 
famous  Gen.  A.  P.  Boyd  of  British  Indian  fame.  She 
inherited  Gen.  Boyd’s  23,040  acre  estate  in  Maine.  He 
married  second,  Sempronia  Little.  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  1802,  and  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  a  man  of  unusual  polish  and  culture.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  Dec.,  1816,  was  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Boston  Police  Court,  1822,  pub¬ 
lished  an  oration  of  23  pages,  July  4,  1820,  at  !^ston, 
at  the  request  of  Republican  citizens,  edited,  with  Na¬ 
thaniel  Greene,  the  American  Statesman,  at  Boston,  1821, 
\yas  Secretary  to  the  Commission  (1815-16))  under  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  to  settle  the  boimdary  between  Canada 
and  TJ.  S.  After  his  marriage  he  moved  to  the  township 
in  Maine  which  had  belonged  to  Gen.  Boyd,  and  which 
was  renamed  Omeville  in  his  honor.  There  he  lived 
in  great  splendor  on  his  almost  baronial  manor,  dispens¬ 
ing  the  most  lavish  hospitality  in  an  elegant  way.  His 
magnificent  mansion,  with  its  deer  park,  stables  for  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  horses,  elegant  appointments 
and  vast  domain,  etc.,  would  compare  favorably  today, 
perhaps,  with  any  country  place  in  the  TJ.  S. 

Children : 

WnJiiAM  Henby,  d.  1842,  graduated  A.  B.  at  Harvard  in 
1841. 

Fbankun  Boyd. 

20.  John  Orne,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Pearce) 
Ome,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  baptized  there  Aug.  21, 
1796;  probably  married,  first,  Jan.  30,  1820,  Abigail  P. 
Power,  who  died  of  consumption  March  25,  1825,  aged 
25;  and  married,  second,  April  25,  1826,  Margaret  Grant. 

Child,  born  in  Marblehead,  by  his  second  wife; 

Maby  Elizabeth,  bp.  Sept.  2,  1827,  m.  May  19,  1842,  Rich¬ 
ard  Frost  3rd. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  his  first  wife: 

- ,  d.  1823. 

- ,  d.  1824. 
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21.  Robeet  Oene,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Pearce) 
Ome,  was  born  in  Marblehead  and  baptized  there  March 
24,  1799,  and  died  there  after  1871.  He  married,  first, 
Nov.  8,  1818,  Martha  H.  Russell,  who  died  Sept  26, 
1843,  aged  42  years;  married,  second,  June  9,  1844, 
Edni^  P.  Hawkes,  born  in  1798,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1871, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Hawkes  of  Salem. 
He  was  more  or  less  prominent  in  Marblehead  activities 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  in  1832, 
1838.  He  was  a  cordwainer  by  trade. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  his  first  wife: 

- bp.  May  23,  1824,  d.  Aug.  2,  1825. 

Jonathan  Hickman,  b.  April  3,  1825,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  He  was  a  selectman, 
1861-64,  1868,  gave  the  town  address  of  welcome  ^  to 
three  Marblehead  companies,  Aug.  1,  1861,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Boston  (the  1st  3  cos.  in  the  State  to  reach 
Boston  on  the  call  of  the  Gov.).  He  and  others  in 
1865  obtained  the  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Marble- 
,  head  to  Boston,  under  which  the  Eastern  B.  B.  Co.  built 
the  road  now  in  use.  July  25,  1876,  he  made  an  address 
when  the  corner-stone  of  Abbott  Hall  was  laid;  July  3, 
1882,  he  made  an  address  at  the  town  meeting  on  the 
murder  of  Pres.  Garfield ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  town 
meeting  to  greet  Pres.  Arthur  on  his  visit.  Sept.  8,  1882 ; 
Aug.  8,  1885,  he  made  an  address  at  the  town  meeting 
on  the  death  of  Ex-Pres.  Grant;  Oct.  22,  1885,  he  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  banquet  of  the  Marblehead  Light  Infantry 
celebrating  its  76th  anniversary;  Aug.  13,  1888,  he  read 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Sheridan  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Belief  Committe  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  1888.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Marblehead  in  the 
Tracy  History  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.  His  picture  is  in 
Bond’s  Marblehead. 

Mabtha  H.,  b.  May  20,  1827. 

BoBEBT  D.  O.,  b.  April  1,  1829. 

- - — f  d.  Dec.  24,  1831,  ae.  4  m. 

- ,  d.  Feb.  18,  1834,  ae.  15  m. 

Mabt  P.,  b.  Dec.  10,  1834. 

Mabgabet  G.,  b.  March  7,  1837. 

Edna,  b.  at  Salem,  Sept.  26,  1843. 
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22.  William  Whitwell  Obne,  son  of  Jolin  and 
Mary  (Pearce)  Ome,  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  Nov.  11, 
1801.  He  married,  March  18,  1824,  Mary  Stevenson. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead; 

WnxiAM  Whitwell,  b.  March  18,  1824. 

Mabt  Ellen,  b.  Feb.  2,  1826. 

Sally  Ann,  b.  Dec.  9,  1827. 

Gaboune  Euzabeth,  b.  June  28,  1830. 

John  Stevenson,  b.  April  1,  1832. 

David  Stevenson,  b.  Aug.  13,  1834,  d.  June  24,  1848. 

23.  Adoniram  Collins,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Pearce)  Ome,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  and  baptized 
there  Feb.  26,  1809. 

He  married,  March  3,  1837,  Abigail  B.  Hawkes.  He 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Marblehead,  and  his  picture 
is  printed  in  Road’s  Marblehead.  In  1835,  after  great 
efforts,  he  caused  an  extension  of  Pleasant  Street  to  be 
laid  out,  which  effected  a  great  improvement.  April  20, 
1861,  he  was  moderator  of  the  town  meeting  to  provide 
for  families  of  the  soldiers.  He  was,  after  thirty  years 
of  agitation,  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  make  a  reservoir  of  Red’s  Pond,  and  to  lay  water 
pipes  from  it  to  the  town  with  suitable  hydrants,  thus 
greatly  improving  the  town’s  water  supply.  In  1873  he 
was  a  resident  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Child,  bom  in  Marblehead: 

Maby  Abigail,  b.  Sept.  16,  1842. 

24.  Benjamin  Stevens  Oene,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Pearce)  Orne,  was  bom  in  Marblehead  in  1819, 
and  was  living  there  in  1873.  He  married.  May  2, 
1844,  Sarah  S.  Johnson,  aged  20  years,  the  daughter  of 
William  W.  and  Mehi table  Johnson.  He  was  a  cord- 
wainer  by  trade. 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead: 

Benjamin  Stevens,  b.  June  6,  1845. 
j  John  Henby.  b.  Jan.  24,  1846. 
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25.  Jonathan  Orne,  Jr.,  son  of  Jonathan  Ome, 
Jr.,  and  Anna  .(Harris)  Orne,  was  born  in  Marblehead, 
baptized  there,  Oct.  16,  1796,  and  died  there  Sept.  25, 
1833.  He  married,  Dec.  28,  1828,  Hannah  Fisher,  who 
survived  him.  He  was  a  cordwainer  by  trade. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead: 

- ,  b.  1827,  d.  1828. 

Elizabeth  Ann,  b.  1  - ,  1829,  m.  Dec.  26,  1848,  James 

Leary,  b.  1823,  mariner,  s.  of  John  and  Ann  Leary. 

- ,  b.  1830,  d.  bef.  1833. 
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Edward  Goue  and  Hannah  his  wife  of  Hampton,  for 
fowerteen  pounds  convey  to  Joseph  Dow  of  Hampton, 
weaver,  about  eleven  acres  and  thirty-six  rods  of  upland 
in  Salisbury  (in  Hall’s  farm,  so-called),  being  part  of 
first  lot  in  number  in  sd.  farm.  Which  lot  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Woster  and  by  him  conveyed  to  Moses  Woster  and 
by  Moses  Woster  sold  to  Edward  Goue.  This  land  being 
bounded  by  a  small  lot  of  Cobham’s  and  land  of  Edward 
Goue,  being  remainder  of  sd.  lot  granted  to  Mr.  Woster 
as  above  said,  July  6,  1678.  Wit:  Tho.  Philbrock,  Mary 
Johnson.  Ack.  by  Edward  and  Hannah  Goue  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  Oct.  8,  1678.  Attest.  Tho.  Bradbury,  reed. 

Isaac  Buswell  of  Salisbury  for  good  considerations  and 
love  and  good  will  which  I  have  for  my  daughter,  Susan¬ 
nah  Buswell  of  Salisbury  and  her  three  children,  the 
daughters  of  my  son  Isaac  Buswell,  late  of  Salisbury,  de¬ 
ceased  ;  engage  myself  to  pay  all  honest  and  just  debts  of 
my  son,  Isaac  Buswell,  deceased,  which  may  be  charged 
to  my  daughter  Susannah.  Secondly,  I  give  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Susannah  Buswell,  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  in  come 
or  neat  cattle,  towards  the  maintenance  of  herself  and 
the  youngest  child,  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas, 
next,  five  pound  at  the  last  of  March,  1680,  and  the  other 
five  the  last  of  March,  1681.  Thirdly,  I,  the  said  Isaac 
Buswell,  engage  to  take  care  of  the  two  oldest  daughters 
of  my  daughter,  Susannah  Buswell,  until  they  are  16 
years  of  age.  Lastly,  I  give  to  my  three  grandchildren, 
Susannah,  Sarah  and  Mercy  Buswell,  daughters  of  my 
son,  Isaac  Buswell,  deceased,  thirty  pounds  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them  when  they  shall  come  to  age  of  16 
years.  If  any  die  before  then,  the  other  two  to  divide  the 
thirty  pounds  equally,  or  if  but  one  live  to  the  age  of 
16  years  she  is  to  have  the  full  thirty  pounds.  The  said 
Isaac  Buswell  stands  bound  for  the  true  performance  of 
aforesaid  premises,  having  free  consent  of  his  daughter 
Susannah  Buswell  to  dispose  of  the  two  eldest  children, 
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and  place  them  where  he  shall  think  meet,  so  that  they  be 
well  used  and  taught  to  read  ye  English  tongue.  July  15, 
1679.  Wit:  Sam*'  [his  f  mark]  ffeloes,  Joseph  Dow. 
Ack.  by  Isaac  [his  f  mark]  Buswell,  July  15,  1679,  be¬ 
fore  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Whereas,  Susannah  Thurston,  widow,  living  at  Croy- 
den,  in  ye  county  of  Surrey,  England,  has  by  a  letter 
of  attorney  impow’ered  Sam**  Dalton  commissioner  to 
seize  the  goods  of  Giles  ffuller,  her  brother,  late  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  dec.,  for  her  support  in  her  indigent  condition,  she 
being  next  heir  to  the  estate,  therefore,  finding  upon 
search  of  county  recordes  that  most  of  sd.  ffullers  land 
is  sold  by  Thos.  Thurston,  jun.,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of 
attorney  made  by  his  father,  now  dec.,  excepting  2  shares 
of  cow  common,  about  52  acres  of  North  division  and  100 
acres  at  ye  new  plantation,  but  upon  due  search  June  27, 
1679,  said  Dalton  finds  no  sale  made  of  these,  then  said 
Dalton  requires  Henry  Dow,  Marshall  of  Norfolk,  to 
seize  said  property,  that  of  the  North  division  being  on 
ye  great  playne  above  temple  meadow  between  lots  of 
Thos.  Chase  and  Widow  Tuck,  lot  No.  7,  and  the  land 
at  the  nue  plantation  lot.  No.  47.  Dated,  June  30,  1679. 
Return  made  by  Henry  Dow,  July  1,  1679,  by  attachment 
of  property  as  above  designated. 

Execution  dated  Apr.  22,  1678,  against  ye  estate  of 
Capt.  Walter  Barefoot  to  satisfy  judgement  of  203  li, 
2  s.,  (and  2  s.,  costs)  granted  Christopher  Palmer  at 
Salisbury  Court,  Mch.  9,  ’78,  signed  by  Tho.  Bradbury 
rec.  and  served  by  Henry  Dow,  Marshall  of  Norfolk. 

Return  was  made  Aug.  23,  1678,  by  Henry  Dow,  who 
had  applied  at  Barefoot’s  usual  abode,  but  no  satisfaction. 
He  therefore  attached  Barefoot’s  right  in  300  acres  land 
and  timber,  bought  by  sd  Barefoot  of  William,  Samuel 
and  Charles  Hilton,  bounded  by  the  river  Puscassick, 
next  fall  to  Hilton’s  mill,  the  meadow  butting  on  Lampeel 
river  mouth.  The  above  said  land  was  apprized  at  80  li., 
by  Henry  Robie,  chosen  by  Christopher  Palmer  and  John 
Wedgewood  chosen  by  Henry  Dow  in  behalf  of  sd.  Bare¬ 
foot,  as  the  latter  could  not  be  found.  This  satisfies  part 
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of  the  execution,  leaving  125  li.  still  imfulfilled.  Pos¬ 
session  is  given  said  Palmer  by  turf  and  twig. 

Mortgage  Deed.  Christopher  Palmer  of  Hampton,  in 
consideration  of  what  is  due  Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury 
from  my  brother  Charls  Hilton,  for  which  sd  Hilton  is 
now  in  prison  in  Norfolk,  and  to  satisfy  that  execution 
with  marshall’s  fees  added,  conveyed  to  Phillip  Grele 
three  acres  meadow  or  marshland  near  Lampoole  river’s 
mouth  in  Pascattaqua  river,  beginning  up  Lampoole  river 
creek,  commonly  so  called.  Said  land  being  sometime  of 
Mr.  Edward  Hilton,  deceased,  and  then  sold  by  William 
Hilton,  Sam**  and  Charls  Hilton  with  some  other  land 
to  Captain  Walter  Barefoot  of  Portsm*,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  execution  and  delivered  unto  said  Palmer 
by  the  Marshall  of  Norfolk.  But  if  sd.  Palmer  shall 
pay  Philip  Greele  7000  ft.  of  marchantable  at  some 
convenient  place  in  Exiter  before  April  next  this  deed 
shall  be  voyd.  July  21,  1679.  Wit:  Tho.  Marston, 
Henry  Dow.  Ack.  by  Christopher  Palmer,  July  21, 
1679,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Sanborn  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  administrator  of 
estate  of  Robert  Tuck,  of  Hampton,  deceased,  setts  out 
to  John  Tuck  of  Hampton,  grandson  of  said  Robert  Tuck, 
one  share  cow  comon,  as  by  division  made  of  ye  comons 
at  Hampton,  lately  in  possession  of  said  Robert  Tuck. 
Said  right  of  one  share  being  the  third  part  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  at  the  nue  plantation  and  all  the  right  of  one 
share  in  the  north  division,  about  26  acres,  as  it  is  laid 
out  towards  Pascattaqua,  Feb.  25,  1673.  Wit:  Sam** 
Dalton,  jun.,  Hannah  Dalton.  Ack.  by  Ensigne  John 
Sanborn,  26:12:  1673,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

John  Philbrick  of  Portsmouth,  living  in  Greenland, 
for  money  and  cattle,  conveys  to  his  uncle,  Tho.  Philbrick 
of  Hampton,  about  fifty  acres  upland  and  fresh  meadow 
in  Hampton,  which  said  John  purchased  of  John  Gar¬ 
land,  being  one  quarter  part  of  land  granted  to  Mr.  Sea¬ 
borne  Cotton  of  Hampton,  for  a  farm  as  by  town  record 
to  sd  Seaborne  and  by  deed  of  sale  by  John  Garland  will 
appear.  Said  land  being  called  hog  pen  playne,  bounded 
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by  William  ffuller,  provided  that  upon  division  of  said 
farm,  said  Garland’s  heirs  are  to  make  choice  of  their 
part.  Dec.  18,  1678.  Wit:  Joseph  Dow,  Mary  Jonson. 
Ack.  by  John  [his  mark]  Philbrick,  20:10:1678, 
before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Edward  Gone,  husbandman,  and  Hannah,  his  wife, 
both  of  Hampton,  conveys  to  Tho.  Philbrick,  sen.  of 
Hampton  about  twenty-six  acres  of  land  in  Salisbury,  in 
a  place  commonly  called  Hall’s  farm,  which  land  said 
Gone  bought  of  Jn”  Illsley  of  Salisbury,  having  been 
granted  by  town  of  Salisbury  to  Rodger  Easman  and 
Robert  ffitts,  and  being  lotts  seven  and  eight  on  town  rec¬ 
ords.  Bounded  by  Anthony  Stanian  and  ffrench;  also 
by  Hampton  line.  Dec.  16,  1678.  Wit:  Joseph  Dow 
and  John  Palmer.  Ack.  by  Edward  Gone  and  Hannah, 
his  wife.  (Xo  date  of  ack.) 

Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  clerk,  for  £80  conveys  to 
Leift.  Georg  Browm  of  Haverhill  a  lot  in  Haverhill  lately 
in  possession  of  James  Davis,  sen.  of  Haverhill  and  sold 
to  said  Cotton  by  Mr.  Tho.  Woodbridg  of  Xubery.  Said 
lot  bounded  by  land  of  said  Brown,  Mr.  Jno.  Ward,  and 
Merrimack  River,  widow  lilford,  now  in  hands  of  Peter 
Bruer.  Dec.  18,  1678.  Wit:  liorothy  Cotton.  Ack.  by 
Seaborn  Cotton  and  Prudence,  his  wife,  18:10:1678, 
before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Mortgage  deed.  Thomas  Duston  of  Haverhill  having 
bought  of  Thomas  Davis  of  same  place,  about  eighteen 
acres  land  in  Haverhill,  bounded  %  ye  saw  mill  river 
and  land  of  Robert  ford  and  Onesiphorus  Xash,  mort¬ 
gages  said  land  to  said  Davis  for  £80.  Four  pounds  to 
be  paid  annually  May  1,  by  20s.  in  wheat,  rye  or  Indian 
marchantable  at  currant  price  and  three  pounds  in  neat 
cattle,  bulls  only  excepted.  First  payment  to  be  made. 
May  1,  1678.  Dated  — ,  1677.  Wit:  Samuell  Gilde, 
Matthias  Button.  Ack.  by  Thomas  Duston,  July  6,  1678, 
before  Xath”  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Edward  Callcord  of  Hampton,  in  consideration  of 
great  care,  love  and  respect  which  my  brother,  Robert 
Page,  deacon  of  ye  church  of  Hampton,  hath  manifested 
to  me,  my  wife,  and  children  in  securing  my  housing 
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and  lands  in  Hampton  and  making  several  disbursements 
for  my  wife  and  children  in  my  absence  and  now  resign¬ 
ing  sd.  housing  and  land  in  Hampton  to  me,  and  my 
family.  Without  any  further  consideration  but  payment 
of  twenty  pounds  which  my  deare  brother  Deacon  Page 
gives  for  love  to  six  of  my  children,  viz.  to  my  daughters 
Sarah  Hobbs  and  Mary  ffifeild,  four  pounds  each,  (to  be 
paid  in  one  year  after  decease  of  sd  Page)  and  three 
pounds  each  to  piy  four  children  at  home,  viz.,  Mehet- 
able,  Samuell,  Shuah  and  Deborah,  to  be  paid  as  they 
shall  come  of  age,  after  decease  of  said  Page.  Said  Col- 
cord,  therefore,  binds  over  his  six  acres  fresh  meadow, 
lying  in  ye  west  meadow  adjoining  to  John  Marian. 
June  24,  1673.  Wit:  Sam“  Dalton,  Jno.  Samborn.  Ack. 
by  Edward  Colcord,  June  24,  1673,  before  Sam'^  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Portsmouth,  Oct.  2,  1679.  Nathaniell  ffeyer  declares 
himself  satisfied  for  a  mortgage  formerly  held  by  him 
upon  ye  home  lott  of  Tho.  Davis  in  Haverhill  for  a  debt 
of  about  £50,  made  by  Joseph  Davis  and  owned  by  Tho. 
Davis,  father  of  sd  Joseph.  Part  of  sum  due  was  payed 
to  himself  and  ye  remainder  paid  him  by  Jonathan 
Thing,  now  deceased.  Ack.  by  Mr.  Nathanell  ffeyer. 
Great  Ysland,  Oct  3,  1672,  before  Elias  Stileman,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Ensign  James  Pecker  of  Haverhill,  for  £20,  conveys 
to  Edward  Ting,  esqr.  of  Boston,  his  dwelling  house  and 
land  with  the  oarchyard  homlott  and  about  nine  acres 
land  in  Haverhill  adjoining,  bounded  by  ye  highway,  ye 
sawmill  river  and  land  of  John  Haseltine.  Aug.  8,  1679. 
Wit;  James  Pecker,  Sam“  Marbell.  Ack.  by  Ensign 
James  Pecker,  Aug.  9,  1679,  and  by  Mary  Pecker,  Oct. 
1,  1679,  before  N^ath:  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Robert  Downer  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife,  for  £20,  convey  to  Joseph  ffrench,  sen., 
of  same  town,  tayler,  about  five  acres,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  rods  sweepage  lott  of  salt  marsh,  in  a  place 
commonly  called  ye  beach  near  Hampton  river’s  mouth, 
lot  fifty-eight  as  numbered  on  Salisbury  town  records; 
which  lot  was  originally  of  William  Partridg,  some  time 
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of  Salisbury,  deceased.  Sd  lot  lying  between  lots  of 
William  Buswell  and  sd  Joseph  French,  one  end  upon  ye 
beach  and  the  other  upon  the  river  coming  from  Hamp¬ 
ton.  May  13,  1679.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury,  John  Sev- 
erans,  sen.  Ack.  by  Bobert  [his  R  mark]  Downer,  Sarah, 
his  wife,  surrendering  her  dower  rights,  at  Salisbury 
Court,  11:9:1679,  attest,  Tho:  Bradbury,  rec. 

Robert  Downer  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  for  £14, 
58.,  conveys  to  William  Buswell,  of  same  place,  weaver, 
about  three  acres  of  land  being  my  higgledee  piggledee 
lott  of  salt  marsh  in  Salisbury,  in  ye  first  division, 
bounded  by  little  river,  ye  marshes  of  Henry  Brown  and 
John  Gill  and  by  land  of  sd  Buswell,  being  originally  ye 
lot  of  Willi:  Partridg  of  Salisbury,  deceased.  May  30, 
1679.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury,  Jno.  Severans,  sen.  Ack. 
by  Robert  [his  R  mark]  Downer,  Sarah,  his  wife  con¬ 
senting  thereto,  Nov.  11,  1679,  at  Salisbury  Court,  at¬ 
test,  Tho:  Bradbury,  rec. 

Benjamin  Shaw  of  Hampton  conveys  to  Isaac  Cole  of 
same  town,  millwright,  a  share  of  ye  great  ox  oomon  in 
Hampton  by  the  sea,  Mayne  river  and  John  Brown’s 
river  so  called.  Said  share  being  a  division  made  by 
town  of  Hampton,  both  upland  and  marsh,  the  share  of 
marsh  being  numbered  fifty-eight,  20,  12,  1666.  Wit: 
Hanna  Dalton,  Sam**  Dalton.  Ack.  1,  10,  1668,  before 
Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Christopher  Palmer  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  fower 
score  and  five  pounds,  conveys  to  Isaac  Cole  of  same 
town,  carpenter,  a  dwelling  house,  bame,  out  housing 
and  a  lot  containing  about  five  acres,  in  Hampton,  bound¬ 
ed  by  lot  of  Abraham  Pirkins,  the  meeting  house  Green 
and  the  planting  lott  of  Anthony  Taylor,  said  land  and 
buildings  being  lately  in  possession  of  Jno.  Cass.  Said 
Palmer  also  conveys  to  Isaac  Cole  one  share  of  cow  comon 
as  divided  by  town  of  Hampton.  May  17,  1666.  Wit: 
Henry  Roby,  John  Sambome.  Ack.  by  Christopher 
Palmer,  May  17,  1666,  before  Samue’*  Dalton,  commis¬ 
sioner. 
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Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  Maslor 
Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Allen,  Owno's 

From  painting  owned  by  George  H.  Allen  :  showing  the  ship  leaving  Boston, 
July  I7|  I  866,  for  Batavia  and  Hong  Kong 


SALEM  VESSELS  AI^D  THEIK  VOYAGES. 


By  G^eoege  Granville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  208.) 


“The  casks  in  which  a  part  of  our  water  was  contained 
had  been  used  in  bringing  coffee  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  although  burned  out,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
purified,  yet  the  water  put  in  them  was  most  disgusting. 
The  waters  from  the  cascade  on  the  Java  shore  were  of 
course  duly  appreciated.  We  remained  in  this  beautiful 
bay  several  days.  There  were  at  the  time  no  inhabitants 
on  this  part  of  Java.  I  went  on  shore  every  day,  and  in 
one  of  my  excursions  climbed  the  precipice  over  which 
the  cascade  flowed,  to  examine  its  source,  and  from  what 
we  learned  on  reaching  Batavia,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  we  had  run  great  hazard,  as  more  than  one  instance 
had  occurred  of  persons  visiting  the  same  spot  having  been 
destroyed  by  tigers,  who  were  slaking  their  thirst  in  this 
beautiful  stream.  Bata  of  great  size  were  seen  crossing 
the  narrow  strait  which  divided  Mew  Island  from  Java, 
and  returning  towards  the  close  of  the  day  to  their  roosts 
on  the  Java  side.  Tigers  and  anacondas  abound  at  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

“I  remember  the  fright  I  had  in  crossing  a  creek,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  hard,  about  knee  deep,  and  but  a 
few  yards  wide.  My  crossing  alarmed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  young  crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  were  further 
up  the  stream  than  I  was  crossing,  and  they  came  down 
upon  us  with  a  celerity  which  was  inconceivable.  Hone 
of  them  touched  either  my  servant  or  myself,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  we  were. 

“Ho  boats  of  any  kind  came  into  the  bay  while  we  lay 
there.  Prince’s  Island  was  in  sight;  but  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  a  bad  name,  were  otherwise  engaged,  and  we  met 
nothing  to  alarm  us.  The  pirates  from  Sumatra  and  the 
Eastern  Islands  made  frequent  attacks  on  vessels  in  those 
days,  even  so  far  to  the  west  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
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though  their  depredations  were  more  confined  to  Banca 
Straits  and  the  more  eastern  archipelago.” 


Another  Ship  Astbea. 

Mr.  Derby  had  a  second  ship  Astrea  built  for  his  East 
India  trade,  and  it  became  quite  as  noted  as  the  first  of 
the  name.  The  vessel  was  built  in  Bradford  in  1795,  and 
registered  391  tons.  Under  command  of  Henry  Prince, 
with  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
supercargo,  this  Astrea  was  the  first  American  vessel  to 
visit  Manila,  arriving  at  that  port  in  1796.  A  journal  of 
this  voyage,  kept  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  is  a  model,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Astrea  sailed 
from  Salem,  March  27,  1796,  for  Lisbon,  thence  to  Manila, 
where  she  arrived  October  3,  1796.  On  February  18, 
1797,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  from  that  date  until 
May  22,  1797,  when  she  arrived  at  Salem,  two  men  were 
obliged  to  be  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps. 

From  1797  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  last  arrival  at  this 
port  from  Manila,  in  July,  1858,  of  the  barque  Dragon, 
Captain  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  con¬ 
signed  to  Benjamin  A.  West,  there  were  82  entries  at 
Salem  from  Manila.  The  period  from  1829  to  1839  shows 
the  largest  number  of  arrivals,  30  of  the  82  entries  being 
made  in  that  time. 
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THE  SHIP  MINDORO. 

The  last  of  Salem’s  square-riggers,  and  one  which  was 
perhaps  best  known  to  Salemites  of  today,  for  she  lay 
at  Derby  wharf  from  1893  to  1897,  awaiting  a  purchaser, 
before  she  was  sold  to  New  York  parties,  was  the  ship 
Mindoro.  She  was  built  in  East  Boston  in  1864,  and 
was  launched  from  the  yard  of  John  &  Justin  E.  Taylor, 
her  builders.  She  registered  970  tons  and  was  an  enoj> 
mous  carrier,  having  on  board  2,000  tons  of  sugar  on  one 
voyage;  on  another,  1,350  tons  of  sugar  and  1,450  tons 
of  coal ;  and  7,227  bales  of  hemp  on  a  third.  She  was 
168  feet  long,  39  feet  beam,  and  28  feet  depth  of  hold. 
Her  owners  were  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  George  H.  Allen. 

When  she  was  built,  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
hard  pine  lumber  led  her  builders  to  construct  her  of 
oak,  and  so  thoroughly  well  built  was  she  that  she  was 
entitled  to  a  special  classification,  being  rated  A-1  with 
a  star,  which  is  the  highest  rate  that  can  be  given  a  ship. 
She  was  rebuilt  in  1884  and  the  original  oak  was  re¬ 
placed  by  hard  pine,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  put 
in  first  class  condition,  so  that  she  was  as  trim  and  new 
as  when  launched  in  1864. 

The  ship’s  quarters  were  comfortable.  Aft,  under  the 
poop  deck,  which  extended  some  distance  beyond  the 
mizzenmast,  were  the  captain’s  quarters,  an  extra  state¬ 
room  and  a  saloon,  with  the  quarters  of  the  first  and 
second  mates  forward  of  these,  all  open  from  the  poop 
deck.  The  steward’s  pantry,  store  room  and  dining  room 
were  also  under  this  deck.  On  the  main  deck,  between 
the  mainmast  and  the  foremast,  was  a  good-sized  house, 
containing  cook’s  room,  galley,  large  store  room,  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop,  and  forward  of  these  the  crew’s  quarters. 

Capt.  Chables  H.  Allen,  Jr. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  was  the  first  master  of 
the  Mindoro,  and  was  bom  in  Salem,  March  26,  1830, 
the  son  of  the  late  William  E.  and  Sarah  H.  (Wright) 
Allen.  His  father  was  a  shipmaster,  who  died  at  Gam¬ 
bia,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1838.  The  son  graduated 
from  the  old  Phillips  School,  and  when  only  15  years 
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of  age  he  shipped  on  the  famous  old  ship  St.  Paul,  on  a 
voyage  to  Manila  and  back  to  Salem.  The  ship  was 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Captain  Charles  H. 
Allen,  and  the  boy  made  three  round  voyages  in  her. 
In  1848  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  ship  John  Q.  Adams, 
to  Canton  and  return.  In  1849  he  was  second  mate  of 
the  ship  Harriot  Erring,  to  Valparaiso.  There  he  joined 
the  ship  General  Harrison  as  mate,  and  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco.  He  remained  in  California  until  the  fall  of 
1851,  spending  a  part  of  the  time  in  mines.  He  was 
there  during  the  exciting  times  of  the  mining  days,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  vigilance  committee,  which 
by  its  prompt  work  cleared  the  city  of  San  Francisco  of 
the  murderers  and  thugs  that  infested  it,  and  again  made 
life  safe.  One  of  his  companions  at  this  time  was  Fred 
Townsend  Ward,  later  the  famous  Chinese  mandarin. 
General  Ward  was  then  the  mate  of  the  ship  Russell 
Glover,  living  aboard  the  vessel  most  of  the  time. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Allen  joined  as  mate  the  big  ship  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  San  Francisco,  and  went  in  her  to  Shanghai 
and  New  York,  arriving  home  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
Next,  he  sailed  as  mate  of  the  barque  Pilot,  Capt.  Thomas 
C.  Dunn,  making  a  voyage  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Islands  a  long  time,  having  a  most  remark¬ 
able  series  of  adventures.  While  there,  a  war  broke  out 
among  the  natives,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
eaten  by  the  victors.  He  was  urged  to  dine  with  the 
natives,  but  declined,  having  no  taste  for  human  flesh. 
From  the  Feejees  he  went  to  Manila.  On  the  passage 
home  to  Salem  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  at  Batavia. 

At  Batavia  he  joined  as  mate  the  ship  Torrent,  Captain 
Copp,  of  Salem,  and  was  in  the  ship  two  voyages  between 
London,  China  and  Australia.  In  1865  he  came  home 
from  London  as  mate  of  the  ship  Sparkling  Waves.  On 
this  trip  he  took  off  the  crew,  while  in  charge  of  a  boat, 
of  a  Norwegian  vessel  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand 
Banks,  and  bound  to  Boston.  In  June,  1865,  he  joined 
as  mate  the  new  ship  Sumatra,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Josiah 
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Dudley,  and  made  three  voyages  to  Manila,  Australia 
and  San  Francisco. 

He  arrived  home  in  January,  1861,  and  in  June  of 
the  same  year  was  made  master  of  the  ship  Sooloo,  of 
Salem,  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  Mazatlan  and  Bremen, 
and  returned  to  New  York.  In  November,  1862,  he 
took  charge  of  the  ship  Derby,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
sailed  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong  until  1864, 
carrying  passengers  and  freight. 

In  December,  1864,  he  became  master  of  the  new  ship 
Mindoro,  and  made  three  voyages,  as  before  stated.  In 
1870  he  took  charge  of  the  new  ship  Formosa,  making 
three  round  voyages  in  her  between  Boston  and  Manila. 
In  1876  he  returned  to  the  Sooloo,  and  remained  in  her 
until  he  retired  in  1884,  all  of  her  voyages  being  to 
Manila,  Australia  and  Japan  and  home. 

April  10,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  McKenzie, 
of  Salem,  but  she  died  some  years  ago.  He  was  the 
father  of  Charles  F.  Allen,  of  the  City  Trust  Company, 
Boston,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Allen  and  Miss  Lillian  H. 
Allen,  all  of  Salem.  Captain  Allen  joined  the  Salem 
Marine  Society  Nov.  5,  1879. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Oliver  Reynolds. 

Captain  Reynolds,  the  second  commander,  was  bom  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  in  December,  1836,  and  began  a  seafaring 
life  as  a  boy  on  the  ship  Shirley,  of  Salem,  in  1854. 
The  ship  was  owned  by  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Geoige  H. 
Allen,  and  was  bound  to  Australia,  imder  the  command 
of  Capt.  Nicholas  T.  Snell,  of  Salem.  He  continued  in 
her  several  voyages  and  was  promoted  to  second  and  chief 
mate.  He  next  sailed  in  the  ship  Malay,  owned  by  the 
same  firm,  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson  Jr.,  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  mate.  He  came  home  in  the  ship  Ocean  Pearl. 
He  joined  the  new  ship  Mindoro  in  1864,  as  mate,  and 
was  made  master  of  her  in  1869.  In  1873  the  firm 
made  him  master  of  their  ship  Formosa.  He  made  sev¬ 
eral  voyages  in  her,  but  lost  her  in  1880.  On  one  voyage 
in  her  he  sailed  from  Boston,  Feb.  14,  1877,  and  made 
the  passage  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  the  quick  time 
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of  Y9  days.  He  came  home  and  took  charge  of  the  ship 
Humboldt,  owned  by  DeGroot  &  Peck,  but  on  the  home¬ 
ward  passage  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  on  Lincoln 
Island,  one  of  the  Paracel  group.  His  mate  was  W. 
Frank  Powars,  who  later  commanded  the  ships  Mindoro 
and  Sooloo.  The  officers  and  crew  passed  through  many 
thrilling  experiences.  The  story  of  the  wreck  was  written 
home  by  Captain  Powars,  and  the  writer  of  this  series 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  obtaining  it  for  publication 
in  the  old  “Salem  Register.”  Mr.  Powars  came  home  to 
New  York  as  mate  of  the  ship  Samar,  Capt.  Oswald 
Miller,  of  Salem. 

The  “Salem  Register”  published  the  story  in  full,  and 
it  occupied  two  columns  in  each  of  its  issues  of  Dec.  22 
and  Dec.  26,  1881.  It  created  a  widespread  interest. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Palfray,  the  senior  editor,  wrote:  “The 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Powars  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Edward  Collins  of  Salem,  in  the  freedom  of  family 
intercourse  and  ^vith  all  the  frankness  of  a  sailor,  and 
was  not  designed  for  publication,  but  is  too  vivid  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  perils  encountered  by  those  who  ‘go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,’  and  too  intensely  interesting  in  itself 
as  a  true  story  of  remarkable  adventure,  to  be  withheld 
from  his  friends  and  the  public.  If  ‘the  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone,’  this  narrative  proves  that  the  age  of  romantic 
and  perilous  events  and  wonderful  escapes  is  not.  The 
narrative  is  as  full  of  fascination  as  the  fictitious  adven¬ 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  is  marked  by  as  wonderful 
providences  as  any  detailed  in  Cotton  Mather’s  ‘Mag- 
nalia.’  As  a  tale  of  the  sea  it  would  furnish  material 
for  a  volume  worthy  of  the  genius  of  a  Cooper  or  a 
Marrv'att.” 

The  letter  was  highly  prized  by  the  friends  of  Captain 
Powars,  all  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  see  it  published  in 
permanent  form  in  “The  Historical  Collections”  of  the 
Institute.  Henry  C.  Gauss,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
former  Salem  journalist,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Captain 
Powars,  has  caused  to  be  typewritten  the  full  story, 
which  he  has  presented  to  friends.  In  introducing  the 
letter,  Mr.  Gauss  says: 
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“Captain  William  Frank  Powars,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who 
wrote  the  following  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
Humboldt  as  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Salem,  was  the 
last  of  a  race  of  Salem  boys,  now  become  traditional, 
who  entered  the  maritime  profession  as  ship  boys  and 
rose  to  command. 

“He  was  a  man  of  most  engaging  and  estimable  per¬ 
sonality,  and  in  narrative  was  always  picturesque  and 
intensely  interesting.  The  following  unstudied  picture 
of  a  shipwreck  suffers  in  no  degree  by  comparison  with 
that  classic  of  American  sea-writing,  ‘Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,’  and,  indeed,  supplements  that  narrative,  which 
contains  no  description  of  a  wreck.” 

“Temperance  Hall, 

“Hong  Kong,  China. 

“Hovemher  3,  1881. 

“I  am  once  again  in  Hong  Kong,  but  this  time  under 
very  sad  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
good  ship  Humboldt  on  Lincoln  Island  Reefs,  one  of  the 
Parades  group,  in  the  China  Sea,  on  the  night  of  Oct. 
22,  during  a  typhoon. 

“The  Humboldt  left  Woo  Sung,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shanghai  River,  on  the  forenoon  of  Oct.  18,  and  that 
night  was  out  clear  of  all  islands,  so  we  could  shape  a 
course  down  the  China  coast.  That  night  and  Wednes¬ 
day  the  19th  passed  off  with  very  fine  weather,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  the  weather  shut  in  thick  and 
the  wind  gradually  increased.  We  ran  through  Formosa 
Channel  that  day,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  that  night  were 
clear  of  all  danger  there. 

“From  that  time  we  shaped  a  course  for  Macclesfield 
Bank  to  the  eastward  of  the  Parades  Islands.  Friday 
noon,  weather  thick  and  blowing  heavily,  with  a  very 
high  sea,  no  observation,  ship  making  a  run  from  11  to 
13  miles  per  hour.  Saturday  noon  the  weather  was  worse 
every  way  than  on  Friday,  the  ship  under  lower  fore 
and  main  topsails  making  from  10  to  11  miles  per  hour; 
at  4  p.  m.,  barometer  very  low,  the  vessel  was  hove  to; 
in  coming  to  the  wind  lost  lower  foretopsail,  the  men 
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getting  frightened  and  leaving  the  braces,  and  one  slat 
of  the  sail  took  it  clear  away;  lay  to  under  lower  main 
topsail  until  7.30  p.  m.,  and  as  the  wind  had  gone  down 
considerably  at  that  time,  kept  away  on  the  course  again, 
in  the  meantime  having  bent  another  lower  foretopsail. 

“It  was  my  watch  below  when  the  ship  was  kept  off. 
I  went  on  deck  at  8  o’clock,  and  Capt.  Reynolds  went 
below  to  try  and  get  some  sleep,  telling  me  to  watch  the 
barometer  and  not  make  any  more  sail  unless  the  glass 
went  up.  He  left  me,  and  I  went  about  hauling  braces 
taut  and  other  ropes  that  were  slatting  about.  Had  just 
finished  and  was  going  along  the  main  deck  to  have  a 
look  at  the  lookout  man,  when  I  heard  a  roar  like  distant 
thunder.  I  turned  to  run  to  the  cabin  to  tell  the  captain 
the  wind  was  coming  from  the  southwest,  and  at  the 
same  time  sung  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  put  the 
helm  “hard-a-starboard.”  Before  I  got  to  the  cabin  door 
the  man  on  the  lookout  shouted  “Breakers  ahead!”  and 
at  the  same  time  a  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  stem.  I 
jumped  on  the  booby  hatch  and  from  there  to  the  top  of 
the  after-house,  and  sang  out  “All  hands  on  deck.”  When 
the  ship  went  down  on  the  next  sea,  the  mdder  was  un¬ 
hung  and  the  mainstay  carried  away  at  the  masthead. 

“We  all  gathered  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  when  the  vessel  stmck  the  bottom  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  from  being  shaken  off.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  minutes  before  we 
were  over  the  reef  and  into  deep  water,  but  it  seemed 
as  many  hours.  As  good  fortune  had  it,  the  ship  kept 
stem  on  to  the  sea,  for  had  she  laid  broadside  to  it  she 
would  have  been  turned  end  over  end.  As  soon  as  we 
found  she  did  not  strike  the  bottom  when  she  went  down 
in  the  sea,  ordered  the  carpenter  to  sound  the  pumps, 
and  found  she  was  making  water  fast.  Some  of  the  men 
were  placed  at  the  pumps  and  some  were  ordered  to  put 
bread  and  water  in  the  two  quarter  boats  which  we  always 
carried  there,  and  which  could  have  been  ready  to  lower 
in  two  minutes.  But  no  boat  of  the  four  in  the  ship 
could  have  lived  in  that  sea,  though  it  looked  at  the  time 
as  if  that  was  our  only  hope. 
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“As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  breakers,  the  wind 
died  out  altogether.  We  then  went  to  work  and  got  a 
hawser  up  to  use  as  a  drag  astern  to  keep  the  ship  stem 
to  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  used,  as  almost  as  soon  as  the 
wind  stopped  blowing  from  the  northeast,  it  sprang  up 
from  the  southwest.  Braced  yards  around  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack,  head  to  southeast,  ship  still  under  lower 
maintopsail  and  foretopmast  staysail,  and  every  minute 
the  wind  increasing  in  violence;  got  tackles  on  the  tiller 
in  mdder  head  and  hauled  the  rudder  so  that  it  would 
keep  the  ship  head  to  the  wind.  At  midnight  the  wind 
was  blowing  with  typhoon  force,  and  the  men  were  hard 
at  work  at  the  pumps.  I  went  up  in  the  mizzen-top  to 
keep  a  lookout,  for  we  were  afraid  we  would  be  driven 
back  on  the  reef.  Before  going  up,  sounded,  but  got  no 
bottom.  The  leak  was  gaining  on  the  pumps,  and  we 
thought  our  only  hope  was  to  keep  her  afloat  until  day¬ 
light,  if  possible,  and  then,  could  we  do  no  better,  try 
it  with  the  boats. 

“About  half-past  one  the  weather  looked  lighter  to  lee¬ 
ward  and  we  knew  that  meant  breakers.  I  did  not  shout, 
but  pushed  myself  down  the  weather  mizzen  rigging  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  ship  being  nearly  on  her  beam-ends. 
Found  the  captain  standing  hy  the  mizzenmast  on  top 
of  the  house.  I  asked  him  to  come  up  in  the  ri^ng 
and  take  a  look.  He  followed  after  me,  but  did  not  go 
far  before  he  was  satisfied  there  were  breakers  under  our 
lee.  He  told  me  to  run  forward  and  let  go  both  anchors, 
and  I  should  judge  by  the  sound  there  were  about  ten 
fathoms  of  water  under  us  when  the  anchors  touched 
bottom.  About  45  fathoms  of  chain  ran  out  before  the 
ship  came  to  the  wind,  and  before  she  did  so,  we  felt 
her  touch  the  rocks.  We  tried  to  stop  her  from  taking 
chain,  but  it  was  impossible,  as  it  would  jump  the  wild 
cat  with  that  strain  on  it,  and  so,  of  course,  the  ship 
went  into  the  breakers. 

“As  soon  as  I  found  that  I  was  of  no  use  forward,  I 
went  aft,  when  the  captain  ordered  me  to  cut  away  the 
masts.  The  ship  had  then  begun  to  pound  heavily  on 
the  bottom.  We  got  axes  to  work  on  the  rigging  and 
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soon  had  the  main  and  mizzen  masts  over  the  side ;  started 
on  the  fore  rigging,  but  they  had  the  backstays  cut  be¬ 
fore  I  had  the  lower  rigging,  and  the  foretopmast  carried 
away  in  the  sheave  hole,  the  top>gallant  mast  with  all 
attached  went  over  the  side  all  right,  but  the  upper  fore¬ 
topsail  yard  came  right  down.  The  carpenter  was  cut¬ 
ting  with  me,  and  I  told  him  we  would  better  leave  before 
we  were  crushed.  We  went  aft  as  best  we  could  and  sought 
the  top  of  the  after-house  with  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

“I  stopped  there  a  minute  and  then  crawled  aft,  down 
the  after-way  into  the  cabin;  I  had  to  crawl  along  the 
cabin  floor,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  on  to  anything 
and  walk;  I  took  my  watch  off  the  hook  and  put  it  in 
my  pants’  pocket  and  crawled  back  on  deck  again.  Here 
I  found  the  crew  in  a  bunch,  trying  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  wind  and  rain  and  salt  water  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  stopped  there  until  I  was  nearly  frozen,  and  the 
ship  had  swung  broadside  on  to  the  reef  and  had  com¬ 
menced  to  break  up.  We  went  into  the  cabin  to  try 
and  keep  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  what  little 
time  we  had  to  stay  there.  We  had  not  been  there  long 
before  I  think  the  ship  broke  in  two  in  the  middle,  for 
above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea  I  heard  a  crash,  and 
the  partitions  commenced  to  fall  down.  All  made  a  rush 
up  the  afterway,  and  got  on  the  starboard  quarter.  As 
fast  as  we  could  we  put  a  turn  of  rope  around  our 
bodies  and  held  on  there  for  a  while. 

“The  beams  that  propped  us  up  gradually  broke  away, 
BO  that  we  were  lowering  all  the  time,  and  the  sea  was 
having  a  better  crack  at  us.  At  last  we  were  so  low 
that  almost  every  sea  washed  some  of  us  do\vn  over  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  we  would  crawl  up  between  the 
seas  only  to  be  washed  back  again  by  the  next  one.  Some 
of  the  men’s  clothes  were  washed  or  tom  clean  off  them, 
and  their  bodies  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the  broken  cop¬ 
per  on  the  ship’s  bottom.  There  were  eighteen  men  of 
us  on  the  outside.  The  Chinese  cook  and  steward  stopped 
in  the  cabin  and  were  drowned  when  the  sea  washed 
that  away. 

“We  had  hung  outside  so  long  that  we  were  getting 
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nearly  exhausted,  when  a  sea  broke  and  washed  some 
of  us  off,  myself  being  among  the  number,  and  carried 
us  away  from  the  wreck  so  that  w’e  could  not  get  back. 
As  soon  as  I  rose  to  the  surface  and  caught  my  breath, 
I  started  to  swim  with  the  sea,  and  had  not  taken  more 
than  a  couple  of  strokes  when  my  feet  struck  something 
like  a  rock,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  where  I  could 
touch  bottom,  I  stood  up  and  found  the  water  only  up 
to  my  waist,  but  before  I  had  time  to  look  around  me, 
another  sea  struck  me  and  I  went  end  over  end  with  it, 
and  felt  myself  strike  bottom  twice.  When  I  reached 
the  surface  again,  I  stood  up,  and  seeing  a  piece  of  the 
wreck  near  me,  I  went  and  got  on  it.  Shortly,  two  men 
came  along,  clinging  to  a  spar,  and  I  called  to  them  to 
come  to  me,  and  they  did  so.  I  told  them  there  was 
land  ahead  and  we  were  drifting  to  it,  and  that  we  were 
inside  of  the  breakers  and  were  all  right.  We  sat  there 
a  few  minutes,  when  one  of  the  men  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  we  were  drifting,  and  he  jumped  overboard 
and  found  we  were  tightly  jammed  in  the  rocks.  All 
then  took  to  the  water  and  started  for  the  land.  The 
men  having  no  shoes  on,  the  coral  cut  them  terribly  at 
every  step,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  on  a  pair 
of  slippers  that  did  not  get  washed  off.  We  were  soon 
on  the  beach,  w'here  we  found  others  of  the  crew. 

“We  found  that  thirteen  of  the  ship’s  company  had 
made  their  way  to  land.  Some  were  naked,  others  had 
on  only  a  shirt,  and  some  only  pants.  I  had  on  a  suit  of 
underflannels  that  saved  me  from  a  great  many  bruises, 
but  the  legs  of  my  pants  were  torn  in  shreds.  I  thought 
of  my  watch,  and  foiind,  by  putting  it  to  my  ear,  that 
it  was  still  going,  having  been  under  water  for  two  hours. 
I  could  not  see  the  time,  but  I  judged  it  to  be  about 
four  o’clock  when  we  got  ashore.  The  men  soon  began 
to  complain  of  the  cold,  and  tried  to  keep  warm  by  run¬ 
ning  about,  but  soon  gave  that  up  as  they  were  so  terribly 
cut  about  the  feet  with  the  copper  on  the  ship’s  bottom 
and  the  coral  on  the  reef  they  could  hardly  move. 

“Our  cargo  being  mostly  of  straw  goods  it  got  ashore 
long  before  we  did,  and  the  tide  having  fallen  consider- 
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ably,  it  was  up  out  of  the  water.  We  took  a  number  of 
bales  and  piled  them  and  used  them  for  a  shelter.  I 
told  the  men  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I  would  keep  watch  in  case  any  of  the  rest 
came  ashore,  to  lend  them  assistance.  They  all  turned 
in  in  a  bunch,  and  I  covered  them  over  with  straw  mats 
and  such  things  as  I  could  find  to  answer  the  purpose. 

“As  soon  as  they  were  quiet,  I  sat  down  near  them 
on  a  bale  of  goods,  to  thiiik  it  over  and  to  wait  until 
daylight  to  see  what  that  would  bring  to  view;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  it  would  never  come.  The  wind 
and  rain  were  so  heavy  I  could  not  look  to  windward, 
and  the  night  was  pitch  dark.  I  judged  that  what  was 
left  of  the  ship  would  be  dead  to  windward  of  where  I 
was,  but  of  course  I  could  not  tell  how  I  got  ashore.  I 
sat  there,  thinking  that  the  captain,  second  mate,  cook, 
steward  and  three  sailors  were  drowned,  as  there  were 
twenty  of  us  all  told  aboard  the  ship  and  but  thirteen  were 
then  ashore.  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  an  island  we 
were  on,  nor  whether  there  was  anything  to  be  had  there 
to  eut  or  drink. 

“Daylight  at  last  came,  and  I  could  see  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  distant  what  looked  like  rocks,  but  a  little 
later  I  made  it  out  to  be  pieces  of  the  ship.  I  called  the 
men  up.  As  soon  as  we  could  see,  one  of  them  called 
out,  “There  are  others  coming  ashore.”  I  looked  in  the 
direction  he  pointed  and  saw  four  heads  moving  in  the 
water.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  seals,  and  was  about 
to  say  so  when  one  stood  up,  and  I  saw  there  were  four 
more  saved.  Those  of  us  who  could,  ran  down  along  the 
beach  abreast  of  where  they  were  coming  in.  I,  having 
shoes  on  and  being  all  right  about  the  feet,  went  out  on 
the  reef  to  assist  them  ashore.  The  first  two  were  get¬ 
ting  along  all  right,  so  I  passed  them  by,  but  the  third 
was  a  man  50  years  old,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  gave 
up  and  called  to  me  to  save  him,  and  fell  down  in  the 
water.  I  soon  got  him  on  his  feet  and  helped  him  ashore, 
and  then  turned  back  after  the  other,  who  was  some 
distance  out  and  coming  towards  the  shore  very  slowly. 
It  proved  to  be  my  captain,  but  if  I  had  not  been  looking 
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for  him  I  should  never  have  taken  him  for  Captain 
Reynolds.  He  was  as  white  as  a  ghost  and  his  face  was 
terribly  cut  up.  When  I  reached  him  I  found  that  ho 
had  no  pants  on,  and  that  his  legs  and  hands  were  cut 
up  worse  than  his  face.  When  we  got  out  of  the  water, 
some  of  the  men  brought  coverings  for  him  and  then 
helped  him  up  to  where  we  had  piled  the  bales. 

“As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  told  me  that  at  the 
time  I  was  washed  off,  fourteen  went  with  me,  as  there 
were  only  four  of  them  left  after  the  sea  had  passed 
away.  He  supposed  we  were  all  drowned.  The  sea  that 
washed  us  off,  washed  him  where  he  found  better  shelter 
than  we  had  been  having,  and  he  managed  to  get  the 
other  three  to  come  to  him,  and  there  they  held  on  until 
day  light,  when  they  found  they  could  get  ashore.  The 
second  mate,  Walter  Clinton,  was  next  to  me  on  the 
wreck  and  was  washed  off  with  me,  but  he  never  got 
ashore  and  I  never  saw  him  after  that  sea  struck  us. 

“When  we  had  made  the  captain  as  comfortable  as 
we  could,  I  started  with  one  man  to  see  what  there  was 
on  the  island  in  the  shape  of  water.  I  tried  to  get  into 
the  bushes  with  which  the  island  was  covered,  but  they 
were  so  thick  it  was  hard  work  to  force  our  way  along. 
We  gave  it  up  and  came  back  to  the  beach  and  started 
around  the  island  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bushes.  Wher¬ 
ever  I  saw  a  thin  place  I  would  go  into  the  bushes  as 
far  as  I  could,  but  we  made  a  tour  of  the  island  without 
finding  any  water,  excepting  one  place  where  it  was 
dripping  through  the  rocks  very  slowly.  I  had  on  a 
“sou’wester,”  and  I  put  that  under,  and  in  about  an  hour 
we  had  caught  enough  to  give  us  both  a  drink.  Before 
I  got  back  to  camp,  my  right  hand  became  disabled,  and 
I  found,  upon  looking,  that  something  like  a  spike  from 
a  deck  plank  had  been  driven  into  it  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  had  made  a  very  bad  wound.  Upon 
our  arrival  in  camp  I  had  to  tell  them  we  had  found  no 
water.  While  we  were  gone,  however,  one  of  the  men 
had  foirnd  a  small  beaker  that  had  belonged  in  one  of 
the  boats,  and  it  contained  two  gallons;  but  that  would 
not  last  long  with  seventeen  men. 
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“I  called  the  island  about  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  it  was  covered  with  bushes  as  high  as  my  head.  A 
little  way  from  the  beach  these  bushes  were  covered  with 
“boobies”  (a  booby  is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  crow  and 
web-footed),  so  tame  you  could  knock  them  do\vn  with  a 
cane, 

“During  our  absence  the  men  had  made  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  bushes  and  had  made  a  tent  from  a  sail.  They 
had  opened  one  of  the  straw-braid  bales  and  taken  the 
braid  to  strew  on  the  sand  to  lie  on,  which  was  nice. 
We  found  the  captain  sound  asleep,  nnder  a  nice  Chinese 
puff,  and  learned  that  one  of  the  men  had  found  half  a 
dozen  goatskins,  each  one  large  enough  to  cover  a  man 
all  up.  He  gave  one  to  me  and  I  lay  down  beside  the 
captain  and  was  soon  asleep.  I  was  pretty  tired,  not 
having  closed  my  eyes  since  half  past  seven  the  morning 
before,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  gone  through  consid¬ 
erable.  I  awoke  about  six  o’clock,  feeling  very  hungry 
and  so  sore  about  the  chest  I  could  hardly  breathe.  We 
had  about  two  dozen  tins  of  preserved  meats,  which  we 
had  picked  up  amongst  us  that  day.  We  thought  it  best 
not  to  open  more  than  four  cans,  and  so  we  got  only  a 
few  mouthfuls  apiece,  and  with  some  whiskey  that  came 
ashore  without  breaking  the  bottles,  we  made  a  supper. 
Whilst  eating  supper,  one  of  the  men  said  that  he  had 
found  water  that  afternoon.  I  asked  him  how  much,  and 
he  said  as  much  as  we  could  use  in  a  year.  That  was 
good  news  to  us,  and  then  we  knew  we  were  on  Lincoln’s 
Island,  as  that  was  the  only  island  of  that  group  with 
water  on  it.  Previous  to  our  wreck  we  had  not  had  an 
observation  for  two  days,  owing  to  the  very  thick  weather, 
and  we  had  been  driven  100  miles  off  our  course  by  the 
current.  As  soon  as  our  supper  was  finished,  we  did 
not  talk  much  but  went  to  sleep.  It  was  a  gloomy  night, 
for  when  you  awoke  all  you  could  hear  was  the  roar 
of  the  breakers,  which  was  not  a  very  pleasant  sound 
to  us. 

“All  got  up  at  daylight,  feeling  very  stiff  and  sore. 
I  found  my  arm  terribly  swollen  from  the  ends  of  my 
fingers  to  my  elbow.  I  tried  to  tie  it  up  and  held  it  in 
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a  sling,  as  it  was  useless;  then  we  started  out  on  the 
reef,  as  it  was  low  water,  to  have  a  look  at  the  pieces  of 
the  ship.  She  had  broken  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
had  broken  short  off  just  abaft  the  topgallant  forecastle, 
and  the  bow  was  lying  over  on  the  port  side,  with  the  star¬ 
board  cathead  sticking  way  up  in  the  air.  The  starboard 
side,  where  we  had  been  washed  off,  and  the  side  of  the 
ship  to  amidships  lay  jammed  outside  of  the  bow,  with 
the  anchor  chain  binding  as  taut  as  a  bar  right  across 
the  starboard  quarter  where  we  all  were  at  first,  and  the 
anchors  off  in  deep  water.  Just  outside  of  the  bow  lay 
the  port  side  from  amidships  aft,  and  about  100  feet 
farther  up  the  reef  lay  the  largest  half  of  the  ship’s 
bottom.  The  whole  of  the  stern  lay  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  and  the  beach  was  covered  with  cargo,  broken 
spars,  deck  beams,  etc.,  for  over  two  miles.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  for  all  of  us,  as  we  had  lost  everything  except¬ 
ing  what  we  stood  in.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
small  frying-pan,  two  hatchets,  a  razor,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  a  shovel.  Amongst  the  cargo  I  found  the  steward’s 
naked  body,  and,  taking  it  ashore,  we  buried  it  in  the 
sand  above  high-water  mark.  When  I  last  saw  him  alive, 
he  had  on  a  lot  of  clothes  and  a  bundle  strapped  on  his 
bacL  The  bodies  of  the  second  mate  and  the  cook  were 
never  recovered. 

“Only  six  or  eight  of  us  had  been  able  to  get  out  on 
the  reef  that  morning,  the  remainder  being  too  lame  to 
go.  Nearly  all  were  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  one  or 
more  tins  of  preserved  meats,  but  the  contents  were  sour, 
as  most  of  the  tins  had  holes  in  them.  We  had  to  eat 
them  for  breakfast,  however,  as  we  wanted  to  save  the 
good  tins  to  carry  with  us  on  the  raft  which  we  thought 
of  building  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  and  the 
sea  had  gone  down  so  that  we  could  launch  it.  We  in¬ 
tended  to  build  a  raft  large  enough  to  carry  four  or  five 
men,  and  Captain  Reynolds  was  to  put  to  sea  on  it,  and 
I  was  to  stay  and  take  charge  of  the  men  on  the  island. 
If  the  captain  never  came  back,  I  was  to  know  that  he 
had  been  lost.  We  were  out  of  the  way  of  all  ships,  all 
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sailing  vessels  giving  these  islands  and  reefs  a  wide 
berth. 

“Breakfast  finished,  some  half  a  dozen  men  started 
to  find  ihe  water  that  the  man  had  told  about.  After 
walking  half  a  mile,  he  found  the  mark  he  had  left  there 
the  day  before.  We  went  into  the  bushes  and  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  lake  about  200  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  Each  of  us  had 
a  large  vase,  and  filling  these  with  water  we  had  a  nice 
wash.  The  sun  came  out  and  soon  began  to  dry  our 
clothes,  and  we  commenced  to  feel  better  right  away. 
We  did  not  stop  there  long,  for  the  men  in  camp,  unable 
to  come  with  us,  needed  water  to  drink.  I  was  very 
hungry  and  faint,  as  all  that  I  had  eaten  since  Saturday 
I  could  have  disposed  of  at  one  meal.  On  reaching  camp 
I  went  to  sleep. 

“The  sunshine  made  the  men  feel  better.  They  tied 
their  feet  in  straw  hats  and  old  rags,  and  traveled  along 
the  beach  to  see  what  they  could  pick  up  that  would  be 
of  service,  and  they  managed  to  find  some  articles  of 
clothing,  all  more  or  less  torn,  though  it  came  in  handily 
for  something ;  also  three  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  minus 
the  pickle,  three  barrels  of  flour,  two  hams  not  worth 
much,  and  two  five-gallon  oil  cans.  That  afternoon  I 
started  out  to  see  what  I  could  find.  I  picked  up  an 
onion  and  as  that  was  not  worth  carrying  back  to  camp, 
I  ate  it.  I  got  back  at  dark,  just  in  season  for  supper; 
had  for  my  share  a  few  clams,  and,  after  a  drink  of  water, 
I  went  to  sleep. 

“Next  morning  (Tuesday)  we  were  all  feeling  pretty 
weak,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  move  our  camp  nearer 
to  the  fresh  water.  As  one  of  the  men  had  found  an 
old  deserted  camp  about  a  mile  away,  with  a  nice  well 
of  fresh  water  quite  handy  to  it,  we  decided  to  go  there. 
All  took  a  little  of  something,  and  we  started  along  the 
beach.  I  was  three  hours  getting  there,  and  was  not  the 
last  to  arrive.  The  travelling  was  so  hard  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest  very  often,  owing  to  our  weak 
condition.  I  rested  a  short  time  and  then  started  off 
down  the  beach  again,  as  I  was  not  of  much  use  at  the 
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camp,  owing  to  my  helpless  arm.  At  four  o’clock  that 
afternoon  I  had  wandered  about  two  miles  and  I  was  get¬ 
ting  exhausted.  I  went  into  the  bushes  and  lay  down  with 
the  intention  of  stopping  there  all  night,  but  as  the  sun 
went  down  and  it  got  cooler,  I  began  to  feel  stronger. 
Thinking  if  I  stayed  away  all  night  they  would  be  wor¬ 
ried  about  me,  I  started  back  again,  and  was  once  more 
just  in  time  for  supper.  Captain  Reynolds  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  giving  a  slice  of  raw  salt  beef  to 
each  one.  I  took  my  slice,  chewed  it  awhile,  but  could 
not  swallow  it,  and  this,  with  a  good  drink  of  water,  com¬ 
prised  my  meal.  I  then  went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly 
all  night. 

“All  turned  out  Wednesday  morning  at  daylight  and 
went  down  to  the  beach  to  haul  some  sails  up  above  high- 
water  mark,  in  case  we  should  need  them  for  our  raft. 
As  I  went  along  I  found  a  tin  of  com,  but  as  the  tin  had 
a  hole  in  it,  the  contents  were  sour.  We  could  not  afford 
to  lose  it,  so  we  opened  it  and  had  a  couple  of  mouthfuls 
apiece.  After  securing  the  sails,  we  started  for  the  reef 
to  see  what  else  of  value  we  might  obtain.  We  wanted 
to  find  a  magnifying  glass  to  start  a  fire  with.  I  had 
tried  my  watch  crystal  the  day  before,  but  that  was  of 
no  use.  We  knew  that  if  we  got  a  fire  we  should  be  all 
right  for  a  long  time,  as  there  were  plenty  of  birds  and 
shell  fish  to  be  had  without  any  trouble.  One  of  the  men 
with  me  found  a  kind  of  slow  match.  I  told  him  to  tak% 
it  to  camp  and  he  did  so.  Another  found  the  binnacle 
lamp  with  the  “bull’s  eye”  still  in  it,  and  between  the 
two  I  thought  we  might  start  a  fire. 

“I  intended  that  morning  to  remain  away  from  camp 
all  day  and  I  had  been  roaming  around  the  reefs  ever 
since.  About  ten  o’clock  I  started  to  go  ashore,  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in.  I  was  halfway  there  when  I  found 
three  cans  of  condensed  milk,  also  a  tin  of  com  that  was 
burst  open,  but  the  com  was  sour.  I  carried  it  ashore 
all  the  same,  and  when  I  reached  the  island  I  saw  the 
carpenter  sitting  on  a  bale  of  goods;  he  having  a  knife 
we  soon  opened  the  corn  and  one  of  the  tins  of  milk, 
and  by  mixing  both  together  we  had  quite  a  nice  meal. 
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As  he  was  going  back  to  camp,  I  told  him  to  take  the  milk 
and  what  was  left  of  the  com,  as  he  might  find  someone 
who  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  that  morning.  I  also  told 
him  to  tell  the  captain  not  to  worry  about  me  if  I  did 
not  get  back  that  day  or  night. 

“He  left  me,  and  finding  a  good  place  for  a  nap  I  was 
soon  asleep  and  slept  for  two  hours.  When  I  awoke, 
someone  spoke  to  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  it  was  one 
of  the  men-  He  told  me  that  a  number  of  men  were 
coming  up  the  beach  towards  us.  I  looked,  saw  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  them,  and  lay  down  again.  He  soon 
told  me  he  believed  one  of  them  was  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
that  brought  me  to  my  feet  in  an  instant.  Upon  seeing 
me  they  all  shouted,  “We  have  got  a  fire  in  the  camp.” 
That  was  joyful  news,  for  without  it  we  could  not  have 
held  out  many  days  longer.  They  had  accomplished  it 
by  using  the  “bull’s  eye”  of  the  binnacle  as  a  burning- 
glass  and  with  the  aid  of  the  slow-match. 

“They  had  come  down  after  some  flour,  of  which  we 
had  three  whole  barrels  and  a  half  rolled  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  water.  Each  of  us  took  some  out  of  the  half  barrel 
in  whatever  we  could  find  to  carry  it  in,  and  started  for 
camp.  On  the  way  we  came  to  one  of  the  barrels  of  pork, 
knocked  it  on  the  head  and  found  that  there  was  no 
pickle  in  it  and  that  the  pork  was  spoiling.  Every  man 
secured  a  piece  of  that  and  carried  it  to  camp  and  stuck 
it  up  on  sticks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  during  the  day  we 
aid  the  same  with  all  that  we  could  find. 

“Two  men  volunteered  to  do  the  cooking.  By  knock¬ 
ing  off  the  ends  of  the  oil  cans  and  boiling  the  oil  out, 
we  had  two  splendid  kettles — we  couldn’t  have  better — 
one  for  tea  and  the  other  for  soup.  The  ship  had  650 
chests  of  tea,  which  had  washed  ashore,  and  after  drying 
it  we  had  a  very  good  article.  We  soon  had  a  dozen 
boobies  killed,  cleaned  and  on  boiling.  While  these  were 
cooking,  by  mixing  some  flour  and  water  together  we  had 
a  flapjack  apiece.  About  two  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
everything  being  all  ready,  I  sat  down  to  one  of  the  best 
meals  I  ever  ate  in  my  life. 

“After  dinner  the  men  made  pipes  of  bamboo,  the 
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bones  of  the  birds’  wings  being  used  for  stems.  Two 
bales  of  tobacco  having  come  ashore  from  the  ship,  each 
one  of  us  soon  had  a  pipe.  Everything  around  us  began 
to  have  a  cheerful  look,  and  we  concluded  to  continue  on 
two  meals  a  day.  About  four  or  five  o’clock  we  killed 
another  lot  of  birds  and  prepared  them  for  supper,  and 
with  some  flour  and  water  made  dumplings  to  boil  with 
them.  At  seven  o’clock  we  sat  down  to  a  splendid  sup¬ 
per,  using  nice  china  bowls  and  dishes  that  belonged 
to  the  cargo. 

‘‘We  stood  guard  over  the  fire  at  night,  dividing  the 
watch  up  into  two  hours  apiece.  The  first  night  I  had 
no  watch,  but  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  until  midnight.  It 
was  so  pleasant  and  cheerful  I  hardly  dared  to  go  to 
sleep  for  fear  I  would  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 
We  had  found  a  lamp  and  three  cases  of  kerosene,  and 
this  enabled  us  to  have  a  light  in  the  tent  all  night. 
!My  watch  hung  up  by  the  lamp,  so  we  could  see  the  time. 
Only  one  drop  of  water  had  found  its  way  between  the 
cases,  and  I  had  wiped  that  out  before  it  reached  the 
works. 

“Next  morning  (Thursday)  we  started  off  down  the 
beach  to  haul  the  top  of  the  forward  house  up  out  of  the 
water.  We  desired  to  use  it  for  our  contemplated  raft. 
On  the  way  I  stopped  to  look  at  something  and  thus  fell 
to  the  rear.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  men  shouting  and,  on 
looking  up,  saw  all  the  men  running  for  an  object  that 
was  moving  on  the  beach.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a 
pig,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  large  turtle,  the  largest  I  ever 
saw.  The  men  soon  captured  the  creature,  turned  her 
over  on  her  back,  left  her,  and  secured  our  raft.  That 
finished,  we  got  a  couple  of  poles  and  slings,  and  four 
men  carried  the  turtle  to  camp.  She  had  come  up  in 
the  night  to  make  a  nest  in  the  sand  and  lay  her  eggs, 
and  in  going  back  was  unable  to  find  any  opening  in 
the  cargo,  and  that  led  to  her  capture.  She  had  148  eggs 
in  her,  all  as  large  as  pigeon’s  eggs,  and  we  divided  those 
equally  amongst  us.  That  forenoon  we  had  a  stew  for 
breakfast,  made  from  shell-fish,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  plenty  out  on  the  reefs,  some  weighing  from  fifteen 
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to  twenty  pounds  each.  They  had  a  very  sweet  taste, 
but  as  we  were  beginning  to  get  dainty  we  concluded  not 
to  cook  any  more  of  them  for  a  while,  but  would  com¬ 
mence  on  our  turtle.  For  supper  that  night  we  had 
regular  turtle  soup,  with  dumplings  and  onions  in  it,  and 
a  little  salt  beef  to  flavor  it.  It  was  just  splendid. 

“I  have  forgotten  what  happened  Friday.  I  suppose 
we  worked  getting  up  what  we  could  find.  I  do  know 
that  we  had  our  two  regular  meals  of  turtle  soup  and 
some  good  smokes.  We  had  washed  our  wounds  in  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  they  were  improving  rapidly.  Saturday 
morning  we  all  started  to  bring  our  flour  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  camp.  We  took  two  barrels,  and,  by  reliev¬ 
ing  one  another,  arrived  in  camp  about  ten  o’clock,  just 
in  time  for  breakfast.  I  forgot  to  say  that  just  as  soon 
as  we  were  settled  in  our  camp,  we  put  up  a  flagstaff,  and 
that  we  had  kept  flags  flying  to  attract  the  attention  of 
any  vessel  that  might  heave  in  sight.  On  Friday  two 
men  took  the  glass  and  slow  match  and  went  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  and  started  a  fire  there  and 
hoisted  flags,  one  man  stopping  at  the  second  fire  all  day 
and  two  at  night,  to  keep  it  burning  and  maintain  a 
lookout.  Saturday  afternoon  we  got  everything  done  to 
make  us  comfortable,  so  as  to  keep  the  Sabbath  like  all 
Christians.  There  were  two  nice  libraries  aboard  the 
ship,  and  one  had  come  ashore  without  any  damage.  We 
found  it  and  put  it  up  in  camp. 

“Sunday  morning  was  very  beautiful  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  week 
before.  After  breakfast,  as  I  was  lying  down  in  the 
tent.  Captain  Reynolds  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  like  to  take  a  walk  down  to  the  ship.  I  told  him,  yes, 
and  we  started.  After  looking  at  the  pieces  we  sat  doAvn 
and  had  quite  a  chat  by  ourselves.  Arrived  back  in 
camp  about  two  o’clock. 

“I  had  been  around  during  the  day  with  nothing  on 
but  a  suit  of  underclothes,  but  at  night  I  wore  a  pair  of 
Nankin  pants,  a  woolen  shirt,  and  my  little  blue  coat. 
Nearly  all  of  us  had  found  a  shift  of  some  kind  during 
the  week.  In  coming  back  to  camp  that  day,  I  saw  an 
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article  in  the  sand  that  looked  like  my  best  overcoat. 

I  dug  it  out,  but  it  was  all  in  rags.  I  told  Captain 
Reynolds  that  that  represented  $25  of  my  wardrobe.  I 
did  not  see  more  than  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  clothes  be¬ 
longing  to  me.  The  larger  part  of  our  cargo  consisted 
of  straw  hats  in  the  rough  state,  going  to  the  United 
States  to  be  pressed  into  shape  and  made  into  nice  hats. 
The  beach  for  over  a  mile,  and  the  bushes  from  the  beach 
to  a  point  twenty  or  thirty  feet  back,  were  covered  with 
them.  They  blew  there  the  night  we  went  ashore.  Hats 
were  plentiful  with  us ;  we  could  have  a  new  one  by  stop¬ 
ping  to  pick  it  up,  and  they  answered  for  shoes,  being  soft 
and  pliable. 

“After  getting  back  from  the  wreck,  I  took  a  Bible 
and  lay  down  to  read.  After  reading  a  few  chapters, 
I  sat  up  and  looked  out  to  sea,  wondering  how  or  when 
we  would  ever  get  away  from  there.  What  worried  me 
most  was  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  were 
missed,  for  when  the  time  arrived  for  you  to  learn  of  the 
ship  passing  Anjier  (Java)  and  you  did  not  hear,  you 
wo^d  suppose  that  we  had  passed  in  the  night  and  did 
not  stop,  as  a  great  many  ships  do.  The  Captain  told 
me  when  we  left  Shanghai,  that  he  should  not  stop  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  very  fine  chance,  as  it  is  a  bad  place  to 
anchor  this  time  of  year. 

“After  a  while  I  lay  down  again  to  wait  for  supper 
time  to  come,  and  was  thinking  how  much  I  would  like 
to  be  just  where  I  was  a  year  ago,  at  home  in  Salem, 
when  all  at  once  the  men  outside  the  tent  commenced 
to  shout  and  run  around.  I  sat  up,  wondering  what 
was  the  matter,  when  one  of  the  men  came  running  in, 
shouting,  “We’re  saved.  There’s  a  steamer  coming  to¬ 
ward  the  island.”  I  looked  out  to  sea  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  a  steamer  quite  close  in,  with  flags  flying.  I 
went  outside  of  the  tent  and  found  the  men  wild  with 
excitement.  I  told  them  to  keep  cool,  as  they  saw  us 
from  the  steamer  and  were  in  there  to  take  us  off,  and 
that,  as  supper  was  ready,  all  would  better  eat  a  little 
something  to  give  us  strength.  The  reef  ran  off  shoal  for 
a  long  distance,  and  I  knew  the  boat  could  not  approach 
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very  near  the  beach  and  that  we  would  he  obliged  to  swim 
to  it.  Most  of  the  men  were  too  excited  to  eat,  but  some 
sat  down  and  made  a  slight  meal,  while  the  others  kept 
running  around  and  waving  flags  and  whatever  they 
could  get  hold  of. 

“As  soon  as  we  saw  the  steamer,  one  man  started  to 
tell  the  lookout  at  the  other  camp.  When  the  steamer 
approached  as  near  as  she  dared  to  come,  we  saw  them 
lower  a  boat  and  pull  for  the  beach.  One  of  the  men 
took  a  flag  on  a  pole  and  went  out  on  the  reef  to  find 
the  best  place  for  the  boat  to  approach,  but  they  were 
not  to  come  very  near,  the  reef  being  so  full  of  humps 
and  hollows.  Finding  they  could  come  no  nearer,  he 
dropped  the  flag,  swam  to  the  boat,  and  was  soon  taken 
in,  and  others  followed  him.  Captain  Reynolds  and  I 
taid  we  would  not  leave  the  beach  until  the  rest  were 
safe  in  the  boat,  so  we  waited  for  those  two  to  come  from 
the  other  camp.  We  thought  they  would  never  come. 
Every  minute  seemed  an  hour.  At  last  I  became  un¬ 
easy,  as  the  tide  was  rising  and  the  breakers  were  getting 
worse  every  minute,  and  I  started  to  run  for  the  men. 
I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  thought  how  foolish  I  was 
to  tire  myself  out  running  when  I  knew  they  would 
make  all  possible  haste  and  I  needed  all  my  strength  to 
get  off  to  the  boat,  not  being  a  good  swimmer  at  the 
best  of  times. 

“I  walked  back  again  and  saw  the  captain  out  on  the 
reef  in  the  water.  He  called  to  me  to  come  before  the 
breakers  were  too  bad,  saying  we  would  wait  in  the  boat 
for  the  others.  He  went  on,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  haul  him  in  and  then  I  started.  I  threw 
away  my  sling,  as  I  knew  I  should  be  obliged  to  use 
my  arm  in  swimming.  When  I  reached  the  edge  of  the 
breakers,  I  said  to  myself,  “I  shall  never  be  able  to 
swim  to  that  boat.”  But  I  knew  I  must  try.  I  passed 
the  first  line  of  breakers  all  ri^t  but  was  knocked  down 
twice  while  going  through  the  second.  I  got  through 
without  any  damage  and  was  soon  in  deep  water,  swim¬ 
ming  away  for  the  boat  like  a  good  fellow,  with  my 
jacket  made  fast  to  my  waist.  I  was  soon  alongside  and 
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was  taken  in.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  men  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  beach  and  they  were  soon  on  the  reef.  One 
of  them  pushed  boldly  out  through  the  breakers  and  was 
knocked  do\vn  once  or  twice.  The  other  tried  it  twice 
and  was  knocked  down  and  washed  back.  This  fright¬ 
ened  him  so  that  he  started  for  the  shore,  waving  his 
hand  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  had  rather  remain  on  the 
island  than  to  try  to  get  out  there.”  We  shouted  for 
him  to  come  on.  After  a  few  minutes  he  tried  again  and 
came  through  all  right  and  we  pulled  him  into  the  boat. 
As  that  completed  the  whole  lot  of  us,  seventeen  in  num¬ 
ber,  we  pulled  away  for  the  steamer.  There  were  twenty- 
three,  all  told,  in  the  boat,  and  she  showed  a  high  side 
out  of  water.  It  was  a  life-boat,  and  a  large  one,  too. 

“We  were  soon  alongside  the  steamer  and  taken  on 
deck.  She  proved  to  be  the  Gordon  Castle,  Captain 
Waring,  bound  to  Hong  Kong.  We  were  a  hard-looking 
set  of  men,  with  out  feet  tied  up  in  straw  hats  and  with 
scanty  clothing  on.  The  first  thing  I  said  to  the  captain 
was,  “I  am  glad  there  are  no  ladies  aboard.”  As  soon 
as  the  captain  of  the  steamer  could  leave  the  bridge,  he 
came  down  to  us,  and  ordered  his  steward  to  give  each 
of  us  a  glass  of  liquor,  to  provide  a  blanket  for  each  of 
the  crew,  to  have  their  clothing  taken  off  and  dried  in 
the  engine-room,  and  give  them  nice  quarters  down  be¬ 
tween  decks.  He  took  Captain  Reynolds  and  myself 
into  the  cabin  and  gave  us  a  state-room  and  a  change  of 
clothing.  We  soon  shifted  our  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones, 
and  the  steward  and  a  passenger  washed  my  lame  hand 
and  did  it  up  in  nice  clean  bandages  and  showed  us  every 
act  of  kindness  possible.  The  steward  told  me  it  was 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world  that  such  a  wound  as 
mine  had  not  given  me  the  lockjaw.  At  the  supper  table 
Captain  Waring  told  us  he  was  quite  provoked  at  noon 
that  day  to  find  his  ship  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
where  he  had  supposed  her  to  be,  right  in  the  midst  of 
those  shoals  and  reefs,  but,  having  good  observations,  he 
concluded  to  run  through.  He  had  traded  in  China  all 
his  days,  but  had  never  been  caught  in  there  before.  He 
was  glad  now,  as  things  had  turned  out.  About  three 
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o’clock  that  afternoon  he  had  sent  his  second  mate  aloft 
to  the  foretop  to  keep  a  lookout  for  Lincoln  Island.  The 
officer  at  once  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  junk,  but  he 
soon  made  it  out  to  be  a  piece  of  wreck,  and  then,  seeing 
our  flags,  he  told  the  captain  he  had  sighted  a  vTeck  and 
that  flags  were  flying  on  Lincoln  Island.  The  captain 
went  aloft  to  see  for  himself,  and  then  ordered  the  steamer 
to  be  headed  for  the  island.  She  must  have  been  in 
sight  that  afternoon  as  I  sat  looking  off,  but  as  she  was 
in  the  sunlight  from  me,  I  did  not  see  her.  I  did  not 
turn  in  that  night,  as  I  told  the  steward  my  berth  was 
too  good  for  me,  and  accordingly  I  slept  on  the  settee. 

“On  Monday  forenoon  the  steward  went  among  the 
men  and  dressed  their  wounds,  and  during  the  day  Cap¬ 
tain  Reynolds,  with  my  assistance,  made  out  a  report 
from  the  time  we  left  Shanghai  up  to  the  time  we  were 
taken  aboard  the  steamer.  This  had  to  be  done  from 
memory,  as  the  log  book  and  all  the  ship’s  papers  were 
lost. 

“Tuesday  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  came  to  anchor 
in  Hong  Kong  harbor,  and  as  soon  as  the  Consul’s  office 
was  open,  we  went  ashore  and  reported  to  him.  He  pro¬ 
vided  a  place  for  the  men ;  Captain  Reynolds  went  aboard 
the  American  ship  Twilight  to  stay,  and  I  came  to  Tem¬ 
perance  Hall.  During  the  day  I  got  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  went  to  the  Dispensary  and  had  my  hand 
dressed,  and  that  night  I  was  a  different  looking  fellow 
every  way. 

“So  ends  a  true  account  of  the  loss  of  the  good  ship 
Humboldt  and  the  sufferings  of  her  crew.  I  thank  God 
for  saving  us  and  that  it  was  no  worse.” 

(To  he  continued') 
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373.  Lucy  Burnap,  born  17  April,  1791,  married  12 
August,  1820  (19  August,  1821,  in  Windham,  Vt.,  Rec¬ 
ords),  Joseph,  bom  19  September,  179i,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Bethiah  (Palmer)  Wood. 

She  established  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Windham  in 
1816  and  her  brother  Asa  was  chosen  its  superintendent 
and  she  wrote  the  history  of  the  town  for  the  Vermont 
Historical  Magazine.  Her  husband  served  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  she  was  a  life  member  of  the  Vermont  Bible 
Society. 

He  died  1  December,  1873,  in  South  Reading,  Vt.,  and 
she  died  23  March,  1888,  at  Townshend,  aged  96:11:  6. 

Children — ^Woon: 

Emma,  born  about  1822;  married  27  Aug.,  1850,  David  P. 
Smith  and  lived  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  She  died  18  October, 
1853,  ae.  31. 

Catherine,  born  1826;  married  1862,  Charles  Hawkins,  and 
lived  in  Chester,  Vt.  She  died  5  May,  1888. 

Norman  Williams,  born  27  Jan.,  1830;  married  24  Octo¬ 
ber,  1854,  Maria  Hannah  Griffith;  died  25  July,  1901. 

374.  John  Lanodon  Burnap,  born  28  December, 
1792,  graduated  from  Middlebury  Academy  in  1819,  was 
at  Andover  for  three  years  and  later  took  the  agency  to 
collect  funds  for  foreign  missions.  He  went  to  the  South 
and  lost  his  health,  dying  16  January,  1876,  aged  83  and 
unmarried. 

375.  UzziAH  C.  Burnap,  bora  11  July,  1794,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Middlebury  Academy  in  1821,  studied  theology 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Chester,  where  he  rgmained  during  1824-37  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Appleton  Church  at  Lowell,  where  he  offi¬ 
ciated  from  1837-52. 

(8S3) 
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He  married  29  March,  1824,  Mary  Towner  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vt.,  who  died  October,  1831,  and  he  married  26 
May,  1832,  Druzilla,  born  about  1801  probably  and  who 
was,  it  would  appear,  the  daughter  of  Eliezer  and  Eunice 
(Smith)  Gould  of  Eockingham,  Vt. 

He  lived  in  Chester,  Vt.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  died 
there  12  August,  1854,  aged  60,  but  his  wife’s  death  has 
not  been  found. 

Druzilla  G.  Bumap  of  Lowell,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Uzziah  C.  Burnap  of  Lowell,  clerk,  intestate. 
Groton  Probate  Registry,  7  November,  1854. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  361,  p.  169. 

Children,  bom  in  Chester,  by  first  wife: 

579.  Mast  T.,  born  23  Apr.,  1825. 

580.  James  T.,  bom  30  July,  1829 ;  died  1  July,  1877,  Dunstable, 

Mass. 

The  marriage  of  an  Eleanor  E.  Burnap,  by  Bev.  Uzziah  C. 
Burnap  of  Chester,  Vt.,  on  22  November,  1842,  at  Lowell, 
to  John  B.  Harlow,  both  of  Lowell,  appears  in  the  State 
Records  and  it  may  be  that  she  was  a  daughter  by  his 
first  wife. 

Born,  in  Chester,  by  second  wife. 

581.  Uzziah  Cicebo,  bora  17  June,  1834;  died  8  December,  1900, 

ae.  67 :  8 :  0,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

582.  Otis  G. 

376.  Asa  Burnap,  born  22  Febmary,  1796,  married  6 
March,  1833,  Ellen  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  whose  birth  has 
not  been  found,  daughter  of  Captain  Chandler  and  Lucy 
(Kenney)  Carter  of  Newfane,  Vt.  She  died  in  July, 
1844,  at  Newport,  Vt.,  and  he  married  in  1845  Mary  M., 
bora  about  1821,  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Clementina  Hazen. 

He  lived  at  Newfane  and  Somerset,  Vt.,  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  and  at  Stratton,  Vt.,  and  was  a  Deacon  in  the 
church. 

His  second  wife  died  at  Somerset  3  November,  1874, 
aged  53:2:21  and  he  died  at  Stratton  26  April,  1878. 

Child,  bora  at  Newfane,  by  first  wife: 
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683.  Lucy  Candace,  born  24  Feb.  1834,  died  29  May,  1902,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Child  or  children,  by  second  wife: 

584.  Asa,  born  about  1846,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  died  26  Apl.,  1893, 

at  Somerset,  ae.  47 :1 :0. 

585.  Acsah,  born  according  to  records  6  Apl.  1864,  at  Somerset. 

381.  Sophia  Buknap,  bom  4  June,  1803 ;  married  14 
September,  1829,  at  Windham,  Vt.,  David  Elliot,  son  of 
Amos  and  Hannah  (Elliot)  Emery.  They  lived  in  Hew 
York  for  thirteen  years  and  removed  to  York,  Wis., 
where  he  died  10  June,  1854,  and  she  married,  date 
unknown,  James,  born  4  March,  1804,  at  Windham,  son 
of  Captain  James  and  Sarah  (Chase)  Steams  and  wid¬ 
ower  of  her  sister  Acsah.  He  died  13  July,  1890. 

Children,  by  first  husband — Emery. 

Elviba  Ann,  born  30  Sep.  1830,  died  14  Jul.  1831. 

Mabt  Ann,  born  8  Mar.  1832,  married  30  Oct.  1851,  Abner 
Petty  of  Waterloo,  Wis. 

Levi,  born  18  May,  1834. 

JuuA,  born  7  Aug.  1836,  married  25  Jan.  1855,  Jeremiah 
Baldwin.  She  died  13  Mar.  1857,  at  Columbus,  Wis. 

Emma  Sophia,  born  11  Nov.  1837,  died  29  Sept.  1839. 

Emily  Cobnelia,  born  4  Oct.  1842,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  mar¬ 
ried  16  Jan.  1861,  William  Harrison  Cole  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 


382.  Acsah  Burnap,  bom  5  March,  1805 ;  married  24 
February,  1831,  James,  bom  4  March,  1804,  at  Wind¬ 
ham,  Vt.,  son  of  Captain  James  and  Sarah  (Chase) 
Steams  of  that  place. 

They  lived  at  Windham  and  she  died  13  April,  1872, 
and  he  married  as  abovesaid  her  sister  Sophia.  He  died 
13  July,  1890. 

Children — Stearns  : 

Lavba  Ann,  born  16  June,  1832,  married  13  Mar.  1851, 
Theodore  Cyrus  Band.  She  died  8  Feb.  1907,  ae.  74  ;7 :2, 
at  Townshend,  Vt. 

David  Clabk,  born  28  Dec.  1835,  married  28  Sep.  1863, 
Sarah  J.  Fay  and  1  Jun.  1869,  Ellen  Frances  Lee. 
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Euma  Steabns,  born  12  Sep.  1838.  married  9  Dec.  1867, 
Thomas  W.  Merritt  of  Windham.  She  died  28  Aug.  1887. 

Acsah  E.,  born  18  Jun.  1844,  died  20  Jul.  1847. 

Henby  a.,  born  20  Nov.  1847,  married  8  May  1876,  Anne 
Dartt. 

383.  Anna  Hale  Buenap,  born  29  October,  1807 ; 
married  17  March,  1830,  Capt.  J7athaniel,  born  1  March, 
1800,  at  Windham,  Vt.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucinda 
(Cobb)  Pierce. 

He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  and  ran  a  farm  and 
lived  in  West  Townshend  until  advanced  in  age,  but  was 
in  SuflSeld,  Conn.,  when  he  was  84  years  old. 

Children — Pieece  : 

Lucia  A.,  bom  4  Jan.  1831,  married  5  May  1858,  Jeremiah 
Baldwin  and  lived  in  Northfield,  Minn. 

Maria  Laubette,  born  19  Nov.  1833,  married  24  Aug.  1860, 
Jonas  C.  Kendall,  and  lived  in  Dunstable,  Mass. 

Charles  Nathan,  born  19  Jun.  1835,  died  27  Jun.  1869, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Albert  Rouanzo,  born  16  or  19  Feb.  1837,  married  17  Jan. 
1875,  Eliza  S.  Phelps  and  lived  in  Suffield,  Conn. 

James  Edward,  bom  12  Aug.  1839,  married  Frances  Hall. 
He  died  1871. 

Julia,  born  10  Jun.  1841,  married  28  Oct.  1877,  Gardner 
S.  Washburn  und  lived  in  Plainview,  Minn.  She  died 
1  Apr.  1918  in  Os^osh,  Wis. 

Mary  Ella,  born  9  Mar.  1843,  married  Mar.  1885,  Willis 
H.  Taft  and  lived  in  Jamaica,  Vt.  She  died  19  Apl.  1888. 

Gboboe  Royal,  adopted  son. 

All  were  dead  in  1918  except  a  brother  in  Suffield,  Conn. 

384.  Gaius  Conant  Buenap,  bom  7  July,  1809;  mar¬ 
ried  21  December,  1841,  Jane,  bora  9  January,  1815, 
Coxsackie  or  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Theron  and 
Eliza  (Heed)  Skeel. 

He  lived  in  Brooklyn  until  1852  and  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Elliot,  Buraap  &  Babcock,  after  that  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  being  a  founder  of  the  firm  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  Hall  &  Co.,  paper  dealers,  from  which  he  retired 
and  Mr.  Hall  took  his  place.  He  introduced  gray  cart- 
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ridge  paper  in  place  of  white  for  Government  use.  By 
1870  he  was  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  prominent 
in  church  and  school  affairs  both  there  and  in  Pittsfield. 
He  finally  went  South,  it  is  said  to  assist  a  brother  in 
banking,  although  it  does  not  appear  which  of  his  broth¬ 
ers  it  was  and  settled  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  he  died 
11  September,  1896,  while  his  wife  died  there  25  April, 
1891. 

His  father-in-law  owned  a  transportation  line  on  the 
Hudson  Eiver  before  the  days  of  steamboats. 

Children,  bom  in  Brooklyn  and  Pittsfield: 

586.  Gex)roe  Skeel,  bom  17  Aug.  1845,,  died  12  May,  1891,  Mari¬ 

etta. 

587.  John  Howabd,  bom  7  May,  1848,  died  19  Sep.  1852. 

588.  LucT,  bom  15  Mar.  1851,  died  11  or  12  Sep.  1852,  ae.  1 :7 :28, 

Pittsfield. 

589.  Auce,  bom  17  Aug.  1853,  Pittsfield,  died  4  Not.  1854,  ae. 

1 :2  ;18,  Pittsfield. 

590.  Annie  Skeel,  bom  27  Mar.  1853,  baptized  at  St.  Paul’s 

Church,  Manchester,  England,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Isabella  (Hearn)  Hurst  of  that  city  and  adopted  25 
December,  1854,  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  probably  baptized 
as  Annie  Esther  Hurst.  She  was  living  in  Marietta  in 
1915,  and  to  her  are  due  many  items  concerning  the 
family. 

384a.  Fanny  Buenap,  bom  12  March,  1800;  married 
1  September,  1824,  Zenas  Frost,  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
known.  They  lived  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  but  the  dates 
of  their  deaths  have  not  been  found. 

Children — Fbost  : 

R.  Emily,  born  in  Brattleboro,  married  24  ApL  1872, 
Chandler  Parsons  Barney. 

James  Burnap,  bom  8  Feb.  1835,  Brattleboro,  married  29 
March,  1857,  Lucy  Candace  Bumap,  No.  583.  She  died 
29  May,  1902 

385.  Bliss  Buenap,  born  16  January,  1802;  married 
4  November,  1824,  Hannah,  bom  18  September,  1799, 
at  Newfane,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Marshall  and  Lydia  (New¬ 
ton)  Newton,  Jr. 
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He  was  a  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  minister 
and  lived  at  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  after  about  1830,  Parish- 
ville,  Y.,  in  1844,  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  for  several 
years,  returning  to  Parishville  in  1862,  and  later  remov¬ 
ing  to  Moira,  Franklin  County,  Y.  It  would  also 
seem  likely  that  he  was  for  a  time  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  after 
his  marriage,  as  a  child  was  born  there. 

His  wife  died  15  April,  1869,  in  Parishville  and  he 
himself  died  8  August,  1876,  in  Moira. 

Children : 

591.  Hannah  Louise,  born  7  Aug.  1826,  Malone,  died  probably 
in  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

502.  Buss  Newton,  born  19  Mar.  1836,  Bangor,  died  4  Sep. 
1882,  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 

387.  Miranda  Buenap,  bom  21  September,  1806, 
married  at  an  unknown  date,  but  before  1820,  Calvin, 
bom  15  March,  1795,  son  of  Phineas  and  Hannah 
(Houghton)  Lyman. 

They  lived  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  and  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
and  the  date  of  her  death  has  not  been  found,  but  he 
married  9  September,  1841,  Sophronia  White,  bom  15 
Ifarch,  1795;  died  6  March,  1869. 

Children — Lyman  : 

SoPHBONiA  W.,  bom  9  Apl.  1820,  married  9  Sep.  1841,  Israel 
Lyman  and  lived  at  Northfield,  Mass. 

Louisa  C.,  bom  6  Mar.  1823,  married  10  Sep.  1846,  Elijah 
S.  G.  Lyman  and  also  lived  in  Northfield.  She  died  29 
Feb.  1867. 

Calvin,  born  30  ApL  1830,  died  25  Jul.  1831. 

Mast,  bom  7  Apl.  1833. 

388.  Calvin  F.  Bubnap,  bom  about  1813;  married 
28  April,  1845,  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  Harriet,  bom 
22  January,  1816,  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Elizabeth  (Betsey)  (Bliss)  Ball  of  Worcester 
and  Princeton. 

He  was  a  shoemaker  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
was  in  Oxford,  but  he  also  lived  in  Worcester  and  his 
diildren  were  bom  in  Fitchburg,  while  he  died  appar¬ 
ently  in  Sutton. 
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Children,  bom  in  Fitchburg: 

593.  Mabt  Elizabeth,  born  28  May,  1850. 

594.  Elbon  Aubrey,  born  11  Mar.  1854. 

389.  Obeil  Burnap,  born  7  October,  1792 ;  married 
26  February,  1812,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Asa,  probably 
born  5  December,  1788,  at  Sudbury,  Mass. ;  if  so,  the 
son  of  John  and  Persia  (How)  Goodnow,  Jr. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Deering,  N.  H.,  where 
she  died  22  May,  1850,  and  he,  being  ^demented,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  16  March,  1852. 

Children,  Goodnow; 

Aba,  bom  10  Dec.  1815,  married  Nov.  1857,  Elizabeth  Eaton 
of  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Perbib,  married  22  Apl.  1841,  Daniel  W.  Carpenter  of  Deer¬ 
ing;  next  at  an  unknown  date.  Dr.  Josiah  R.  Farrington 
of  Epping,  N.  H.,  and  finally,  21  Feb.  1861,  Samuel  Wil¬ 
son  of  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

Dexter,  died  young. 

Orrtl,  died  young. 

FiDKJA,  born  4  Jan.  1833,  married  31  May,  1859,  Georgy  W. 
Colby  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  She  died  28  Nov.  1872,  West 
Deering. 

390.  Aeunah  Buenap,  born  10  October,  1794;  mar¬ 
ried  14  February,  1816,  Betsey,  bora  27  August,  1787, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Dorchester)  Burr 
of  Grantham  (Cornish),  N.  IL,  the  Burrs  being  from 
Haddam,  Conn. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1860-1,  was  a 
shoemaker,  insurance  agent,  farmer.  Deacon  and  Clerk 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  lived  at  Cornish  Flats,  N.  H.,  and  his  wife  died 
14  July,  1865,  he  marrying  again  8  June,  1870,  Lucy, 
born  22  April,  1813,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Hannah 
(Woodbury)  Mathews  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  widow  of 
a  Coburn. 

He  died  29  February,  1877,  at  Cornish  Flats  and  she 
died  at  Cornish,  4  June,  1893,  aged  80:1:13.  They 
had  no  children. 
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Children,  bom  at  Cornish  Flats,  by  first  wife : 

595.  Almina  Mandana,  born  23  Mar.  1818,  died  18  Apl.  1856, 

ae.  38,  Newport,  N.  H. 

596.  Mabt  Elizabeth,  bom  25  Dec.  1831,  died  26  Jui.  1833. 

391.  Jedediah  Burnap,  bom  15  April,  1798;  mai> 
ried  27  or  29  December,  1832,  at  Cornish,  Frances,  bom 
20  March,  1789,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Phoebe 
(Hobbs)  Cobb  of  Cornish  and  thrice  a  widower,  having 
married  7  Febmary,  1814,  Elizabeth  W.  Lucy  of  Cor¬ 
nish;  26  September,  1815,  Johanna  Cobum,  and  7 
March,  1821,  Betsey  Burr,  widow  of  a  Bugbee. 

He  lived  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  where  his  wife  Frances 
died  12  April,  1856,  aged  66,  and  he  died  there  28  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862. 

Children,  bom  in  Cornish; 

597.  Orben  W.,  bora  5  Dec.  1833,  died  10  Mar.  1835. 

598.  Minebva  P.,  bora  22  Apl.  1836,  lived  at  West  Lebanon, 

unmarried. 


392.  David  Burnap,  born  5  April,  1801;  married 
12  January,  1820,  Almeda  (Almedia,  Amelia),  daughter 
of  Sanborn  and  Betsey  (Smith)  Davis  of  Springfield, 
Vt.,  and  evidently  widow  of  a  Wellman  or  Williams,  but 
not  given  in  either  the  Wellman  or  Davis  genealogies, 
nor  found  in  the  History  of  Springfield,  Vt. 

He  was  a  carpenter  and  lived  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  and 
Plainfield,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  16  June,  1871.  She 
died  after  1876. 

Children,  bom  in  Norwich  (first  four)  and  Plainfield: 

599.  Elijah  W.,  bora  23  Feb.  1821,  died  22  JuL  1907,  Plainfield, 

ae.  86:4:29. 

600.  Lauba  Jane,  bora  6  Mar.  1823. 

601.  Sabah  Ann,  bora  5  Feb.  1825,  died  10  Feb.  1825,  ae  5  days. 

602.  Obville  W.,  born  3  Aug.  1826,  died  23  JuL  1907,  Lebanon, 

N.  H.,  ae.  80 :11 :13. 

603.  Sidney  L.,  born  6  Sep.  1828,  died  1  Mar.  1857,  West  Leb¬ 

anon. 

604.  Alvabes  E.,  born  24  ApL  1831. 

605.  Mabt  E.,  born  11  May,  1838. 
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606.  Geobge  L.,  born  10  Jul.  1843,  died  1  Feb.  1873,  Plainfield, 

ae.  28. 

607.  Ella  M.,  born  4  May,  1845. 


395.  Ethan  Burnap,  born  15  May,  1790,  served  in 
the  War  of  1812  as  a  captain.  He  married  7  ITovember, 
1816,  probably  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  Elizabeth,  bom  20  Feb- 
mary,  1794,  at  Norwich,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Water¬ 
man  family,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  there  and 
prominent  in  town  affairs. 

He  was  a  merchant  in  Norwich  from  about  1817  to 
1829,  first  at  Union  Village  and  later  at  Norwich  Plain. 
(History  of  Norwich,  Vt.)  He  was  living  in  Hartford, 
Vt.,  in  1830  and  afterward  lived  in  Lowell,  where  he 
was  a  painter. 

Ethan  Buraap  of  Lowell  to  Thomas  Hopkinson  of 
Lowell  appears  among  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  vol.  367, 
p.  363,  and  Joseph  Bumap  of  Wilmington,  also  deeds 
land  to  the  same  man  upon  the  same  date.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  may  have  been  No.  258,  of  whom  we  find  no 
records.  These  are  dated  18  October,  1837. 

His  wife  died  13  July,  1867,  and  he  died  23  Febm- 
ary,  1872,  aged  81,  at  Lowell. 

Children : 

608.  Eleanob  Elizabeth,  born  3  Nov.  1817,  Norwich,  died  1 

Nov.  1874,  Brooklyn. 

609.  Stlphia  (Sylpha,  Sophia)  Amanda,  born  12  Aug.  1819. 

610.  Mabt  Jane,  born  20  Jan.  1822,  Norwich. 

611.  Sabah  Ann,  born  7  Feb.  1824,  Norwich. 

612.  Fbedebick  Augustus,  born  26  Dec.  1825,  Norwich,  died 

about  1906. 

613.  WiLUAH  Henby,  bom  26  Dec.  1825,  Norwich. 

614.  Almiba,  bom  16  Feb.  1828,  Norwich,  died  7  Jun.  1843, 

Lowell. 

615.  Lucy  Russ,  bom  10  Jul.  1832,  Hartford,  living  1876. 

616.  Edwabd  Payton,  born  24  Nov.  1834,  Hartford,  died  14  Nov. 

1836,  LowelL 

617.  Chables  Edwabd,  bom  3  Oct.  1837,  Lowell,  died  13  Dec. 

1860. 
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396.  Caltin  Bubnap,  born  15  August,  1791 ;  mar¬ 
ried  21  November,  1821,  Friendly  Evans,  born  about 
1801,  whose  parents  are  not  found. 

He  was  living  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1807,  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Detached 
Militia,  enlisted  in  1813  in  the  31st  U.  S.  Infantry,  was 
an  Ensign  in  1814,  and  becoming  a  Lieutenant  in  a  few 
days  served  until  the  end  of  the  wlar. 

He  was  postmaster  in  1831,  was  removed  from  the  of¬ 
fice  in  1841,  was  re-appointed  29  August,  1842,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  1849.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1836, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  in  1841  and  Justice 
through  the  State  in  1861. 

His  trade  was  that  of  harness  and  shoemaker  and  he 
was  prominent  in  all  town  affairs. 

His  wife  died  in  Winchester  17  June,  1871,  aged  70 
and  he  died  there  28  September  1878,  aged  87. 

Children,  bom  in  Winchester : 

618.  John  W.,  born  22  Feb.  1831,  died  27  Feb.  1887,  ae.  56:0:5, 

at  Brattleboro. 

619.  Maby  F.,  bom  18  Nov.  1835,  died  about  1869. 

620.  James  T.,  born  12  Jun.  1839,  was  living  in  Winchester  in 

1909. 

399.  Luthee  Bubnap,  hom  5  December,  1800;  mar¬ 
ried  14  January,  1821,  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  Susan  Houston, 
whose  parents  and  birth  date  are  not  known. 

He  served  as  Captain’s  waiter  for  his  brother  Ethan 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  lived  in  Norwich  and  Thetford, 
Vt. 

His  death  occurred  in  1874,  but  that  of  his  wife  has 
not  been  found. 

Children,  order  imcertain: 

621.  John,  lived  in  California. 

622.  Calvin,  also  lived  in  California. 

623.  Cabounb,  married  Royal  Hill  and  lived  in  Chicago. 

624.  Mast,  married  Joseph  Morrison  and  lived  in  St.  Johnsburjr. 

625.  Habbiett,  married  Amos  Gould  of  Piermont,  N.  H.,  and 

lived  in  Cambridge,  IlL 
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402.  Lyman  Thomas  Buenap,  of  whom  no  records 
have  been  found,  lived  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  married 
Sarah  Ann  Preston. 

Child,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.: 

626.  Edwin  Lincoln,  born  11  Apl.  1861,  was  living  in  1916. 

404.  - Buenap,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 

the  records,  is  indicated  by  a  reference  to  Milton  Buraap 
and  his  daughter  Martha  in  the  will  of  Daniel  Buraap. 
Milton  appears  in  the  Coventry,  Conn.,  records  as  the  son 
of  Irene  Buraap,  but  nothing  can  be  found  to  indicate 
her  husband’s  name. 

Child,  born  in  Coventry: 

627.  Milton,  bom  25  Aug.  1794. 

406.  Maey  Delia  Buenap,  bom  22  October,  1827 ; 
married  9  October,  1862,  Elliot  P.  Skinner  and  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  her  father’s  house  in  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1905. 
They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Albert 
N.  Buraap  of  Andover  14  January,  1875,  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  whom  he  was.  Possibly  he  may  have 
been  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Skinner. 

407.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  IBurnap,  born  9  Au¬ 
gust,  1830;  married  4  March,  1857,  Thomas  Colton  Par- 
mele,  bom  28  October,  1825,  Bolton,  Conn.,  son  of  Rev. 
Lavius  and  Abigail  (Bradley)  Hyde. 

He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1847  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill, 
Conn.,  and  removed  to  Andover,  Ean.,  but  returned  to 
Andover,  Conn.,  in  1859. 

He  died  26  October,  1900,  at  Andover,  but  the  date 
of  her  death  has  not  been  found. 

Children,  Hyde: 

Ebskine  D.  B.,  bom  9  Jan.  1861,  married  11  Sep.  1884, 
Nellie  A.  Bose  of  Andover. 

Emily  Holustbb,  bom  20  Jul.  1862,  died  1  Dec.  1887. 

Mabt  Elizabeth,  born  1  Jul.  1868. 
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407a.  Eli  (Ela)  A.  Buenap,  born  20  December, 
1784;  married,  at  an  unknown  date,  Mary  Ensworth  of 
whom  nothing  has  been  found. 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  uncle  Daniel’s 
estate  and  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  but  also  lived  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  his  daughter  was  born. 

Child,  bom  in  Hartford : 

628.  SoPHBONiA,  born  8  Jul.  1813,  died  20  Jul.  1880,  Chicago. 

408.  Phidelia  Buenap,  born  3  March,  1787 ;  mar¬ 
ried  18  June,  1810,  Hathaniel,  bom  31  December,  1785, 
at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice 
(Kingsbury)  Olmsted. 

He  was  a  well-known  clock-maker,  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  Daniel  Bumap,  NV).  245,  and  made 
tall  clocks  for  twenty  years  in  East  Windsor  and  Farm¬ 
ington,  after  which  he  removed  to  New  Haven  to  be  near 
his  brother-in-law.  Professor  Denison  Olmsted. 

His  wife  died  17  May,  1860,  at  New  Haven,  and  he 
died  there  13  Febmary,  1870. 

Children — Olmsted  : 

Habbiett  T.,  bom  29  Mar.  1815,  married  18  Oct.  1842,  Eev. 
Frederic  T.  Perkins  of  Yale  College.  She  died  9  Sep. 
1859,  at  Tilton,  N.  H. 

Gboboe,  bora  2  May,  1817,  married  4  Nov.  1845,  Mary  North. 
He  died  16  Jan.  1886,  at  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

CoBNELiA,  bora  6  or  16  Jun.  1819,  died  8  Jul.  1862,  un¬ 
married. 

Eliza,  born  10  May,  1821,  married  2  Oct.  1860,  as  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife.  Rev.  Frederic  T.  Perkins,  widower  of  her  sister 
Harriet.  She  died  22  Apl.  1881. 

Henbt,  born  7  Apl.  1823,  married  7  Apl.  1852,  Catherine 
M.  Hyde  and  lived  at  North  Canaan,  Conn.  He  died 
after  1886. 

Mabt  Phidelia,  born  3  Dec.  1829  or  1830,  died  17  Jan. 
1885. 

411.  James  F.  Buenett,  bom  19  December,  1819; 
married  before  1843.  His  wife’s  name  was  Cynthia  F. 
(surname  unknown),  bom  in  Pownall,  Me.  She  died 
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14  May,  1846,  aged  22,  and  he  must  have  married  very 
soon  after  a  second  wife  whose  name  was  Jane  M.  (sur¬ 
name  also  unknown),  who  was  born  in  Friendship,  Me., 
according  to  one  record,  in  Boston  from  another. 

He  was  a  cab-driver  and  lived  in  Charlestown  and  Ev¬ 
erett,  Mass.,  where  he  died  about  1892  and  his  wife  died 
about  1898. 

Jane  M.  Burnett,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  James 
F.  Burnett  of  Everett,  Mass.,  widow,  William  H.  Bur¬ 
nett,  of  Boston,  and  John  Y.  Burnett,  of  Somerville,  sure¬ 
ties.  18  October,  1892. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  524,  p.  639. 

The  will  of  Jane  M.  Burnett  of  Somerville.  To  the 
person  with  whom  I  shall  board,  residue  to  the  children 
except  to  son  Charles  T.  Burnett,  he  having  had  more 
than  his  share,  daughter  Estella  E.  Pearce,  wife  of  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Pearce,  executrix.  4  January,  1893,  proved  1 
November,  1898. 

Witnesses — Edwin  G.  Shedd, 

Grace  W.  Stowell, 

Abraham  B.  Shedd. 

Ibid: — vol.  506,  p.  501. 

Children,  bom  in  Charlestown  or  Boston,  by  first  wife : 

629.  James  3rd,  born  8  Oct.  1843. 

630.  James  A.,  born  about  1844,  died  3  Feb.  1846,  ae.  2,  Charles¬ 

town. 

631.  James  Auoustcs,  born  24  Apl.  1846,  died  13  Sep.  1846, 

ae.  4:15. 

632.  Thomas  Fbancis,  born  24  Apl.  1846,  died  7  May,  1846,  ae. 

13  days. 

By  second  wife: 

633.  James  F.,  born  4  Jul.  1847. 

634.  William  Henby,  born  9  Sep.  1849,  died  young  probably. 

635.  William  Henby,  born  17  Sep.  1851. 

636.  John  Young,  born  12  Sep.  1854. 

637.  Chables  T.,  born  1  Apl.  1857, 

638.  Andbew  J.,  born  8  Jul.  1859,  Boston. 

639.  Sylvanus,  born  15  Feb.  1862,  died  16  Feb.  1862,  ae.  1  day, 

Charlestown. 

640.  Estella  Eastman,  born  20  Jan.  1863. 

641.  Nelly  Wilson,  bom  19  Jan.  1867. 
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413.  Thomas  F.  Buenett,  born  7  December,  1826, 
was  married  as  the  reference  to  his  two  daughters  in  his 
father’s  will  indicates,  but  no  record  has  been  found. 

Children : 

642.  Mast  Euzabeth. 

643.  Lucy  Mabia. 

414.  John  Foster  Burnett,  born  26  September, 
1805;  married,  before  1841,  Emeline,  whose  surname  is 
variously  given  as  Berry,  Burry  and  Boston.  He  died 
17  July,  1843,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  nothing  further 
is  found. 

Child: 

644.  Chabu>tte  E.,  born  about  1841. 

415.  Jacob  Burnap  (Burnett),  bom  5  September, 
1807 ;  married,  30  December,  1834,  Nancy  Follett  of 
Windham,  Conn.  She  died  before  1861  and  he  married 
31  December,  1861,  Eliza,  born  about  1802,  widow  of 
Rev.  Allen  Clark. 

He  lived  at  Windham,  Conn.,  and  died  after  1863, 
while  his  wife  died  29  October,  1871,  aged  69.  No  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  found. 

416.  Simon  Burnap  (Burnett),  born  14  Septem¬ 
ber,  1809;  married  before  1848.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Mary  A.,  the  surname  has  not  been  found;  she  died  in 
December,  1849,  in  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  State 
record  says  he  was  bora  in  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  provision  dealer  and  trader  in  Boston,  and 
probably  lived  in  Chelsea. 

Child,  bora  in  Boston: 

645.  Fbedemck  a.,  born  Oct.  1848,  died  14  Sep.  1850,  ae.  1 :11  ;8, 

Chelsea 

Simon  Burnett  of  Boston,  trader,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Mary  A.  Burnett,  late  wife  who  died  Decem¬ 
ber,  1849.  Royal  Keith  and  Stillman  D.  Keith  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  suretie?.  19  March,  1859. 

Suffolk  Probate  Records,  vol.  225,  p.  271. 
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He  married  again  20  April,  1852,  Lucia  M.,  bom 
about  1820,  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  Keith  ( ?Kirth)  of  Boston  or  Rhinebeck,  K.  Y.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record  of  his  death. 

He  died  24  September,  1888,  aged  79,  at  Boston,  and 
she  died  17  July,  1901. 

Arthur  F.  and  Anna  F.  Burnett  of  Boston  represent 
that  Lucia  M.  Burnett,  widow,  dwelt  at  66  Clendon 
Street,  and  died  17  July,  1901,  they  being  the  only  heirs. 
The  executors  presented  the  will,  dated  11  April,  1895, 
24  September,  1901,  which  made  bequests  to  son  Arthur 
F.  and  daughter  Anna  F.  Burnett. 

Witnesses — Kathan  C.  Cary, 

Charlotte  E.  Cary, 

Mary  T.  Murphy. 

Proved  10  October,  1901. 

Sulfolk  Probate  Eecords,  vol.  798,  pp.l  and  361. 
Children,  bom  in  Boston: 

646.  Mary  Keith,  born  10  Aug.  1856,  died  1  Oct.  1857,  ae.  1 :1 :20, 

Boston. 

647.  Arthur  Foster,  born  5  Oct.  1859. 

648.  Anna  Fores,  bom  10  Sep.  1866. 

417.  James  Bubnap  (Burnett),  bom  23  April, 
1812;  married,  18  October,  1835,  Harriet  D.,  born  28 
December,  1816,  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Eunice  (Dur¬ 
ance)  Webb  of  Scotland,  Conn. 

He  was  a  blacksmith  and  lived  in  Scotland,  but  the 
dates  of  death  of  himself  and  his  wife  have  not  been 
found. 

Children : 

649.  William  Henry,  born  10  Jun.  1839. 

650.  Eliza  Jane,  bom  31  Aug.  1846. 

418.  Charles  Wellington  Burnap  (Burnett), 
born  20  October,  1814;  married,  before  1851,  Adeline, 
born  about  1814,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Abel 
and  Hadasal  (Hadassah)  Stevens  of  Holden  (the  mother 
was  of  Keedham,  Mass.). 

He  died  before  1880,  as  his  wife  died,  a  widow,  9  De¬ 
cember,  1880,  aged  66 :  7 :  0,  at  Kewton,  Mass. 
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Administratiou  was  granted  8  February,  1881,  to 
Charles  W.  Burnett,  Adeline  Burnett  of  Newton,  with 
Wellington  Burnett  and  Frank  E.  Hunter  of  Newton  as 
sureties. 

Suffolk  Probate  Records,  vol.  382,  p.  141. 

Note. — As  he  is  said  to  have  had  but  one  son,  Thomas,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  document  with  this  statement.  If  his 
wife  died  a  widow  she  cannot  have  been  the  Adeline  who  was 
a  surety,  even  if  the  date  of  her  death  is  correctly  given,  but 
it  may  be  the  adopted  daughter  who  so  acted.  It  would  seem 
that  the  administrator  was  a  son  of  the  same  name  as  his 
father  and  that  Wellington  was  another  son.  In  the  absence 
of  any  data  only  the  two  known  children  are  given  below. 

Children : 

651.  Thomas,  born  about  1852,  Wellesley,  died  2  May,  1889, 

ae.  37 :3 :0,  at  Wellesley,  and  was  buried  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

652.  Mary  Addie  (adopted  daughter),  born  24  Feb.  1852,  Boston. 

419.  Elizabeth  Buknap  (Buknett),  born  28  No¬ 
vember,  1816,  married  at  an  unknown  date,  George  R. 
Ray  (also  given  as  Ring  and  Ringe). 

They  lived  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  had  two  children, 
whose  names  are  not  known. 

420.  Hamilton  Buenap  (Burnett),  bom  19  May, 
1822;  married,  at  an  unknown  date,  a  wife  whose  name 
is  not  stated  and  again  19  May,  1881,  at  Worcester,  he 
being  then  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  his  wife  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mary,  born  about  1825,  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Mellen  and  widow  of  a  Burgess. 

He  was  a  pattern-maker  and  lived  at  Norwich,  but  later 
removed  to  Minnesota.  No  children  have  been  discov¬ 
ered. 

421.  Phebe  Buenap  (Burnett),  born  26  July, 
1824;  married  at  an  unknown  date  a  Hull. 

She  died  1  September,  1849,  having  had  one  child 
whose  name  is  not  given  in  the  Weaver  MSS.  from  which 
most  of  these  W^indham  records  are  taken. 

{To  he  continued) 
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And  the  Effect  of  Land  and  Water  Transportation 
ON  THE  Confederacy. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Braddee. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  256) 

Historians  of  the  war,  particularly  Southerners,  have 
always  laid  stress  on  the  sacrifices  made  for  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause  by  everyone,  and  especially  the  women.  Care¬ 
ful  investigation  from  authentic  sources:  “A  Diary  from 
Dixie,”  by  Mrs.  Chesnut;  “A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,” 
by  J.  B.  Jones,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lesser  degree  of 
privation  among  those  with  wealth  and  influence.  In 
fact,  class  feeling  prevailed  much  as  today.  Mrs.  Ches¬ 
nut  was  the  wife  of  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  South  Carolinian,  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State  previous  to  the  war,  the  friend  and  aid-de-camp  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  The  author  of  “The  Rebel  War  Clerk’s 
Diary,”  J.  B.  Jones,  was  a  former  newspaper  editor,  and 
during  the  war  chief  clerk  of  the  Confederate  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  his  book  is  considered  most  reliable  by  all 
writers. 

On  March  24th,  1862,  Mrs.  Chesnut,  then  living  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  (they  resided  at  various  places 
during  the  struggle),  makes  the  following  entry  in  her 
Diary:  “.  .  .a  delicious  supper  was  on  the  table  ready 
for  us.  But  Doctor  Gibbes  began  anew  the  fighting.  He 
helped  me  to  some  pate — ‘Not  foie  gras,’  said  Madame 
Togne,  ‘pate  perdreaux.’  .  .  .  Columbia,  April  2d,  1862. 
“.  .  .  Today,  the  ladies  in  their  landaus  were  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  morning  paper  for  lolling  back  in  their 
silks  and  satins,  with  tall  footmen  in  livery,  driving  up 
and  down  the  streets,  while  the  poor  soldiers’  wives  were 
on  the  sidewalks.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  rich  and  poor ! 
My  little  barouche  is  not  here,  nor  has  James  Chesnut 

(349) 
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any  of  his  horses  here,  but  then  I  drive  every  day  with 
Jkirs.  McCord  and  Mrs.  Preston,  either  of  whose  turnouts 
fills  the  bill.  The  Governor’s  (Francis  W.  Pickens)  car¬ 
riage,  horses,  servants,  etc.,  are  splendid — just  what  they 
should  be.  Why  not  ?” 

Columbia,  May  24th,  1862,  .  .  Here  in  Columbia, 

family  dinners  are  the  specialty.  .  .  .  They  have  every¬ 
thing  of  the  best — silver,  glass,  china,  table  linen,  and 
damask,  etc.  And  then  the  planters  live  ‘within  them¬ 
selves,’  as  they  call  it.  From  the  plantations  come  mut¬ 
ton,  beef,  poultry,  cream,  butter,  e^s,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  easy  to  live  here,  with  a  cook  who  has  been 
sent  for  training  to  the  best  eating-house  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  .  .  Richmond,  September  7th,  1863,  “.  .  .  Mrs. 
Ould  and  Mrs.  Davis  (wife  of  Jefferson  Davis)  came 
home  with  me.  Lawrence  (negro  servant)  had  a  basket 
of  delicious  cherries.  ‘If  there  were  only  some  ice,’  said 
I.  Respectfully  La\vrence  answered,  and  also  firmly: 
‘Give  me  money  and  you  shall  have  ice.’  He  had  heard 
of  an  ice  house  over  the  river,  though  its  fame  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  certain  Sybarites,  as  they  wanted  it  all.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  we  had  mint  juleps  and  sherry- 
cobblers.  .  .  At  this  period  of  the  war  ice  was  so 
scarce  in  the  South  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  reserved 
solely  for  the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospitals.  As  a 
fitting  comment  to  the  then  difficulty  of  procuring  fruit 
in  Richmond,  no  better  explanation  can  be  made  than  a 
few  quotations  from  a  letter  written  by  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  to  his  daughter.*  The  general’s  wife  had  been  for 
years  a  helpless  invalid: 

“Camp,  Petersburg,  July  5,  1864. 

“My  Precious  Life:  I  received  this  morning,  by  your 
brother,  your  note  ...  I  sent  out  immediately  to  try 
and  find  some  lemons,  but  could  only  procure  two  .  .  . 
there  are  none  to  be  purchased.  I  found  one  in  my 
valise,  dried  up,  which  I  also  send,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
value.  I  also  put  up  some  early  apples,  which  you  can 
roast  for  your  mother,  and  one  pear.  This  is  all  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Gen.  A.  L.  Long,  p.  389. 
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fruit  I  can  get.  You  must  go  to  market  every  morning 
and  see  if  you  cannot  get  some  fresh  fruit  for  her.  .  .  . 
Think  sometimes  of  your  devoted  father, 

“K.  E.  Lee.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  General  Lee  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  a  slight  incident  of  his  career  prior  to  the  war 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  biographers,  and 
but  incidentally  by  his  son,  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  in  his  “Rec¬ 
ollections  of  General  Lee.”  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  General,  or  Colonel  Lee,  his  rank  at  that  time,  was 
sent  with  a  company  of  marines  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington  City,  to  capture  John  Brown  at  the  time  of 
his  celebrated  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1859.  But  few  persons  seem  to  realize,  however, 
that  when  Brown  was  hung  on  December  2d  following, 
the  Government,  evidently  fearing  a  rescue  or  trouble  of 
some  kind,  again  sent  Colonel  Lee  to  Harpers  Ferry  and 
Charlestown  (where  Brown  was  hung),  with  four  compa¬ 
nies  of  artillery.  This,  although  a  large  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  militia  was  and  had  been  for  some  time  on  duty 
in  the  vicinity.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  “Harpers 
Ferry,  Dec.  1,  1859,”*  General  Lee  says:  “I  arrived  here, 
dearest  !Mary,  yesterday  about  noon,  with  four  companies 
from  Fort  Munroe,  and  was  busy  all  the  evening  and 
night  getting  accommodations  for  the  men,  etc.,  Jand 
posting  sentinels  and  piquets  to  insure  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .”  Which  only  goes  to 
show  how  seriously  John  Brown’s  raid  was  regarded  by 
the  country,  particularly,  of  course,  the  South. 

Returning  to  Mrs.  Chesnut’s  Diary:  Christmas  Day, 
1863. — “Yesterday  dined  with  the  Prestons  (prominent 
and  rich  South  Carolinians).  .  .  .  We  had  for  dinner 
oyster  soup,  besides  roast  mutton,  ham,  boned  turkey,  wild 
duck,  partridge,  plum  pudding,  sauteme,  burgundy,  sherry 
and  Madeira.  There  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet!” 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  a  staff  officer  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  Lieutenant  McHenry  Howard  of  Balti- 

*  Recollections  of  General  Le«,  by  Robt.  E.  Lee,  p.  22. 
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more,*  a  particularly  reliable  and  accurate  observer,  par¬ 
took  of  the  following  daily  food,  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  that  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Chesnut  “For  illustration, 
our  meals  at  Brigade  (Gten.  Geo.  H.  Steuart’s)  headquar¬ 
ters  in  this  winter  of  1863-64,  were  usually  as  follows: 
Breakfast  consisted  of  a  plate  of  ‘com  dodgers’  (corn 
meal  cooked  with  water)  and  mashed  potatoes,  the  latter 
not  issued  I  believe  but  bought  at  a  distance.  I  think  we 
had  coflFee  also,  that  is  to  say  some  substitute  for  it,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  there  was  not  often  a  little  sugar. 
For  dinner,  towards  sunset,  we  had  com  bread  again  and 
a  soup  made  of  water  thickened  with  corn  meal  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  cooked  with  a  small  piece  of  meat, 
which  last,  if  salt,  was  taken  out  when  the  soup  was  done 
and  kept  to  be  cooked  over  again  in  the  mashed  potatoes 
for  next  morning’s  breakfast.  And  I  suppose  there  was 
the  coffee  substitute  again.  A  dog  could  not  have  lived 
with  the  mess  on  what  was  left ;  there  was,  in  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  left.  Officers  drew  one  ration  each,  the  same  as  the 
men,  were  prohibited  from  purchasing  from  the  commis¬ 
sary,  there  were  no  sutlers,  and  as  nothing  could  be  had 
in  the  thinly  settled  neighborhood  for  love  or  money,  we 
could  only  occasionally  buy  a  few  articles,  such  as  apple 
butter,  sorghum  molasses,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  etc.,  when 
our  wagons  went  over  to  the  Valley  or  other  remote 
regions  for  supplies.  But  our  mess  at  headquarters  was 
one  of  Marylanders  and  perhaps  others  fared  somewhat 
better.  The  men  were  not,  therefore,  to  my  observation, 
in  good  physical  condition.  Vaccination  was  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  serious  consequences  and  this  came,  I  think, 
from  a  low  condition  of  the  system  more  than  from  the 
use  of  impure  matter. 

“By  the  way,  it  was  curious  how  commonly  men  re¬ 
turning  from  furlough  reported  that  they  had  spent  the 
first  part  of  their  leave  sick  at  home — they  were  never 
taken  sick  on  coming  back  from  home  to  open  air  life  in 
the  field.  The  men  were  often  tried,  too,  by  receiving 
letters  or  messages  telling  of  dire  distresses  and  appre- 

*  Recollections  of  a  Maryland  Confederate  Soldier,  1861-65, 
by  McHenry  Howard,  pp.  252-53. 
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hensions  of  worse  in  their  families  at  home.  These  let¬ 
ters  were  constantly  coming  up  to  brigade  headquarters 
appended  to  urgent  applications  for  furloughs.  They 
were,  after  proper  investigation,  usually,  or  often,  for¬ 
warded  approved  by  General  Steuart,  who  thought  they 
should  be  liberally  given  in  such  cases,  both  from  human¬ 
ity  and  policy.” 

If  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  field  were  half  starved, 
the  civilians  at  home  were  in  fully  as  bad  a  plight,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  entries  in  the  famous  “Diary”  of 
J.  B.  Jones,  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department  in  Kich- 
mond,  a  man  who  was  in  a  situation  to  know  the  “wheels 
within  wheels”:  April  8rd,  1864.  “.  .  .  Custis  _( eldest 

son  of  Mr.  Jones)  and  I  received  yesterday  $500  in  the 
new  Treasury  notes,  but  we  had  to  pay  $16  for  two  pounds 
of  bacon.  So  no  diminution  of  prices  is  yet  experienced. 
It  is  now  a  famine,  although  I  believe  we  are  starving  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  if  it  were  only  equally  distributed. 
But  the  government  will  not,  it  seems,  require  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  bring  provisions  to  the  exclusion  of  freight  for 
the  speculators.  Certain  non-combating  officers  of  the 
government  have  abundance  brought  them  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Express  Co.,  and  the  merchants  have  abundance  of 
goods  brought  hither  by  the  same  company  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  speculation.  .  .  .” 

June  3rd,  1864:  “.  .  .  The  Southern  Express  Com¬ 
pany  has  bribed  the  quartermasters,  and  is  at  its  work 
again,  using  fine  horses  and  stout  details  that  should  be 
in  the  army.  Its  wagon  was  at  the  department  today 
with  a  box  of  bacon  for  Judge  Campbell  (Confederate 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War).”  September  12th,  1864: 
“.  .  .  Over  100,000  landed  proprietors,  and  most  of  the 
slave  owners,  are  now  out  of  the  ranks,  and  soon,  I  fear, 
we  shall  have  an  army  that  will  not  fight,  having  nothing 
to  fight  for.  And  this  is  the  result  of  the  pernicious  pol¬ 
icy  of  partiality  and  exclusiveness,  disintegrating  society 
in  such  a  crisis,  and  recognizing  distinction  of  ranks — 
the  higher  class  staying  at  home  and  making  money,  the 
lower  class  thrust  into  the  trenches.  And  then  the  infa- 
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mous  schedule,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  of 
certain  counties.” 

January  9th,  1865:  .  .  Flour  is  $700  a  barrel  to¬ 

day  ;  meal  $80  per  bushel ;  coal  and  wood,  $100  per  load. 
Does  the  government  (alone  to  blame)  mean  to  allow  the 
rich  speculators,  the  quartermasters,  etc.,  to  starve  honest 
men  into  the  Union?” 

January  28th,  1865:  “.  .  .  Gen.  Lee  has  sent  a  letter 
from  Gren.  Imboden,  exposing  the  wretched  management 
of  the  Piedmont  Railroad,  and  showing  that  salt  and 
corn  in  ^immense  quantity’  have  been  daily  left  piled  in 
mud  and  water,  and  exposed  to  rain,  etc.,  while  the  army 
has  been  starving.  Complaints  and  representations  of 
this  state  of  things  have  been  made  repeatedly.” 

Some  apology  is  due  for  liberal  quotations  but  the 
author  seeks  to  prove,  largely  by  the  testimony  of  South¬ 
ern  writers,  that  on  the  Confederate  side  of  our  Civil 
War  the  old  adage  of:  “A  Rich  Man’s  War  and  a  Poor 
Man’s  Fight”  was  never  more  truly  illustrated.  It  is 
likewise  a  fact  that  many  wealthy  and  influential  men 
fought  in  the  ranks,  but  not  to  the  extent  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  While  the  war  was  fought  over  the  question  of 
State’s  Rights,  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  the  desire 
to  retain  slavery  was  a  dominant  motive  in  the  Southern 
demand  for  self-government.  Early  in  1861,  no  less  a 
person  than  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  although  considered  a  lukewarm  seces¬ 
sionist,  proclaimed  in  a  speech  at  Savannah  that  ‘‘the 
cornerstone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  rests  upon  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery.”  Modem  Southern  writers 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  their  soldiery  owned  slaves  (which  would  appear  to 
lend  additional  proof  that  many  slaveowners  managed  to 
keep  out  of  the  fight),  and  hold  that  the  poor  whites  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  institution.  At  the  time  of 
the  war,  the  poor  whites  in  the  Southern  states  were, 
however,  hardly  in  a  position  to  make  their  political 
views  effective.  Many  of  them,  too,  were  so  ignorant 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting  about. 
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We  find  that  on  January  8th,  1864,  Mrs.  Chesnut  and 
her  husband  went  to  “The  Semmes  charade  party”  (in 
Richmond)  and  that  “it  was  a  perfect  success.”  The  play 
was  charming.  .  .  .  The  female  part  of  the  congregation, 
strictly  segregated  from  the  male,  were  placed  all  together 
in  rows.  They  formed  a  gay  parterre,  edged  by  the  men 
in  their  black  coats  and  gray  uniforms.  .  .  .  Senator  Hill, 
of  Georgia,  took  me  in  to  supper,  where  were  ices, 
chicken,  salad,  oysters  and  champagne.  .  .  .” 

February  9th,  1864  ,“.  .  .  We  went  to  the  Webb  ball, 
and  such  a  pleasant  time  we  had  .  .  .  and  I  took  Mr. 
Clay’s  arm  and  went  in  to  supper,  leaving  the  P.  M.  G. 
to  the  girls.  Venison  and  everything  nice.” 

February  12th,  1864,  “John  Chesnut  had  a  basket  of 
champagne  carried  to  my  house,  oysters,  partridges,  and 
other  good  things,  for  a  supper  after  the  reception  (in 
Richmond).  .  .  .” 

In  order  not  to  repeat  wearisome  details,  it  may  be 
said  that  with  few  exceptions  Mrs.  Chesnut  enjoyed  good 
fare  in  Richmond,  Columbia  and  Lincolnton,  iN".  C.,  until 
her  interesting  “Diary”  closes  in  August,  1865. 

That  people  of  means  in  the  extreme  South  also  could 
live  well  is  shown  by  the  Reminiscences  of  Lieutenant 
McHenry  Howard  of  Baltimore,  who  visited  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  in  December,  1864:  “A  day  or  two 
afterwards.  Lieutenant  Albert  White,  whom  I  had  kno\vn 
in  Fort  Delaware  and  who  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  ex¬ 
changed  prisoners,  took  me  to  his  father’s  country  place. 
This  was  on  the  railroad  which  ran  northwesterly  from 
Charleston  and  I  suppose  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
it. 

“I  knew  that  his  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  having 
made,  and  at  that  time  still  making,  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  blockade  running  business,  but  I  was  astonished 
at  the  lavish  display  on  the  dinner  table  on  our  arrival 
in  the  evening — not  only  a  variety  of  eatables  but  an 
extensive  array  of  china  and  glass,  with  several  wine 
glasses  at  each  plate  for  the  liquors,  sherry,  Madeira, 
brandy,  Scotch  whiskey,  etc.  I  had  seen  nothing  ap- 
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preaching  it  since  before  the  war  and  did  not  know  that 
such  style  was  kept  up  at  any  house  in  the  South.”* 

Among  the  beet  known,  if  not  the  most  celebrated, 
blockade  runner  was  the  steamer  “R.  E.  Lee,”  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  John  Wilkinson  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  a  former  United  States  naval  officer.  She  had 
been  formerly  known  as  the  British  side-wheeler  “Gi¬ 
raffe”  and  was  a  Clyde  built  iron  vessel  plying  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  considered  very  fast  for  those  days, 
her  speed  being  about  13^  knots.  Captain  Wilkinson, 
representing  the  Confederate  Government,  bought  the 
vessel  for  £32,000  sterling,  her  owner,  Mr.  Alexander 
Collie  of  Glasgow  (who  subsequently  himself  made  im¬ 
mense  ventures,  and  became  well  known  in  connection 
with  blockade  running),  stipulating,  however,  that  the 
steamer  should  not  be  sold,  during  the  war,  to  private 
parties  without  his  consent. 

In  thirty  days  from  Captain  Wilkinson’s  arrival  in 
England,  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  was  laden  and  ready  to  sail. 
Besides  carrying  the  usual  valuable  cargo  of  military 
stores,  ammunition,  etc.,  she  had  on  board  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  lithographic  material  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  twenty-six  lithographers  who  had  been  secured 
to  print  paper  money  for  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  “R.  E.  Lee”  called  at  Madeira  and  Nassau,  leav¬ 
ing  the  latter  port  to  run  the  blockade  on  December  26th, 
1862.  She  had  on  board  a  Charleston  pilot  as  well  as 
one  for  Wilmington,  for  Captain  Wilkinson  had  not  de¬ 
termined,  on  sailing,  which  port  to  attempt;  but  having 
made  the  land  near  Charleston  bar  during  thick  weather 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  the  pilot  for  the  latter  port  was 
afraid  to  venture  further.  Circumstances  favoring  Wil¬ 
mington,  the  new  blockade  runner  approached  the  west¬ 
ern  bar  on  the  night  of  December  29th.  The  weather 
had  been  so  clear  and  the  sea  so  smooth  that  communica¬ 
tion  was  had  with  the  Confederate  pickets  at  several 
points  along  the  coast;  and  no  sail  was  visible  even  from 
aloft  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  United  States 

*  RecollcJctions  of  a  Maryland  Confederate  Soldier,  by  Mc¬ 
Henry  Howard,  p.  345. 
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cruiser  was  sighted  to  the  north  and  east.  As  she  was 
coasting  along  the  land  and  approaching  the  “R.  E.  Lee,” 
the  latter’s  speed  was  increased  and  her  bow  turned  away 
from  her.  A  little  while  before  sunset  the  strange 
steamer  wore  round  and  the  blockade  runner  immediately 
followed  her  example,  gradually  lessening  the  distance 
between  the  two.  Shortly  after  dark  the  latter  passed 
inside  of  her  at  anchor  off  New  River  Inlet. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  same  evening  the  first  ship  of 
the  blockading  fleet  was  passed  about  five  miles  outside 
the  bar;  and  four  or  five  others  appeared  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  as  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  was  cutting  rapidly  through 
the  water.  She  was  going  full  speed  when,  to  Captain 
Wilkinson’s  horror,  his  vessel  suddenly  brought  up  “all 
standing,”  hard  and  fast  aground,  with  a  shock  that  threw 
nearly  everyone  on  board  off  his  feet.  The  nearest  block- 
ader  was  fearfully  close  and  all  seemed  lost.  The  Con¬ 
federate  steamer  had  struck  upon  “the  Lump,”  a  small 
sandy  knoll  two  or  three  miles  outside  the  bar  with  deep 
water  on  both  sides  of  it. 

That  knoll  was  the  “rock  ahead”  during  the  whole  war, 
of  the  blockade  runners,  for  it  was  impossible  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  night  to  judge  accurately  of  the  distance  to 
the  coast,  as  there  were  no  landmarks  or  bearings  which 
would  enable  incoming  vessels  to  steer  clear  of  it.  Many 
a  ton  of  valuable  freight  was  launched  overboard  there; 
as  was  indeed  the  case  with  all  the  approaches  to  Wil¬ 
mington. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  was  ashore 
the  order  was  given  to  lower  her  two  quarter  boats;  in 
one  of  them  was  packed  the  Scotch  lithographers  who 
were  safely  landed;  and  a  kedge  was  lowered  into  the 
other  with  orders  to  the  officer  in  charge  to  pull  off  shore 
and  drop  the  kedge.  The  risk,  though  imminent,  was 
much  reduced  after  the  panic-stricken  passengers  had 
got  fairly  away  from  the  ship;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
officers  and  crew  rose  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  light,  or  an  incautiously  loud  order  might  bring 
a  broadside  from  a  cruiser’s  battery  crashing  through  the 
blockade  runner’s  bulwarks.  But  her  energetic  com- 
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mander  did  not  despair.  To  execute  his  order  to  drop 
the  hedge,  it  was  necessary  to  directly  approach  one  of 
the  United  States  ships,  and  so  near  to  her  did  they  let 
it  go,  that  the  officer  in  the  boat  was  afraid  to  call  out 
that  it  had  been  dropped;  and  muffled  the  oars  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  make  his  report.  Fortimately  the  tide  was 
rising  and  after  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of  trying  sus¬ 
pense,  the  order  was  given  “to  set  taut  on  the  hawser,” 
and  everyone  on  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  heaved  a  big  sigh  of 
relief  as  her  stern  slowly  and  steadily  turned  seaward. 
In  fact,  she  swung  round  upon  her  stem  as  upon  a  pivot. 

As  soon  as  the  hawser  “trended”  right  astern,  tho 
engineer  was  ordered  to  “back  hard,”  and  in  a  very  few 
revolutions  of  the  wheels  the  ship  slid  rapidly  off  into 
deep  water.  The  hawser  was  instantly  cut  and  Captain 
Wilkinson  headed  his  steamer  for  the  bar  channel;  she 
passed  safely  over  the  bar;  and  steaming  up  the  river, 
anchored  off  Smith ville  (near  Wilmington)  a  little  before 
midnight  of  the  29th  of  December,  1862.  The  Scotch 
lithographers  found  abundant  employment  in  Richmond, 
as  the  Confederate  “paper  mills”  were  running  busily 
during  the  whole  war  turning  out  Treasury  notes;  but 
the  style  of  their  work  was  not  altogether  faultless,  for 
it  is  said  that  the  counterfeit  notes  made  at  the  jS'orth, 
and  extensively  circulated  through  the  South,  could  be 
easily  detected  by  the  superior  execution  of  the  engraving 
upon  them! 

Captain  Wilkinson  in  his  most  interesting  “Narra¬ 
tive”*  says  that  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the  block¬ 
ade  runners  was  not  so  much  near  the  coast,  as  it  would 
be  natural  to  think,  but  upon  the  open  sea ;  many  of  the 
small  United  States  cruisers  having  great  speed.  As 
soon  as  one  of  them  discovered  a  blockade  runner  during 
the  daylig^t  she  would  attract  other  cruisers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  by  sending  up  a  dense  column  of  smoke,  visible  for 
many  miles  in  clear  weather.  A  “cordon”  of  fast  steam¬ 
ers  stationed  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart  inside  the  Gulf 
*The  story  of  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  is  derived  from  “The  Narrative 
of  a  Blockade  Runner,”  by  Captain  John  Wilkinson,  C.  S.  N., 
N.  Y.  1877,  a  book  long  out  of  print  and  exceedingly  hard  to 
obtain. 
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Stream,  and  in  the  course  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda  to 
Wilmington  and  Charleston,  would,  in  Captain  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  opinion,  have  been  more  effectual  in  stopping  block¬ 
ade  running  than  the  whole  United  States  Navy  concen¬ 
trated  off  those  parts ;  and  he  wondered  “why  such  a  plan 
did  not  occur  to  good  Mr.  Welles  (Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  President  Lincoln’s  administration)  ;  but  it  was  not 
our  place  to  suggest  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  fraternity  to  which  I  then  belonged  would  have  unani¬ 
mously  voted  thanks  and  a  service  of  plate  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  this  oversight.” 

The  “Lee”  continued  making  a  great  number  of  trips 
between  Wilmington  and  Nassau,  with  almost  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  mail  packet.  She  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  good  luck  but  undoubtedly  this  was  largely  due  to 
the  care  and  skill  of  her  commander.  Naturally  she  had 
many  narrow  escap)e8  and  one  of  her  closest  shaves  was  in 
August,  1863,  while  on  her  way  to  Nassau,  having  on 
board,  as  usual,  several  passengers.  She  had  passed 
safely  through  the  blockading  fleet  off  the  New  Inlet  Bar, 
receiving  no  damage  from  the  few  shots  fired  at  her,  and 
gained  an  offing  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  by  day¬ 
light. 

By  that  time  the  “Lee’s”  supply  of  English  coal  had 
become  exhausted,  and  she  was  obliged  to  begin  upon 
North  Carolina  coal  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  which 
smoked  terribly.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  vigilant 
look-out  at  the  mast-head  called  out  “sail  ho!”  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  “where  away”  from  the  deck,  sang  out  “Right 
astern,  sir,  and  in  chase.”  The  morning  was  very  clear. 
Captain  Wilkinson  immediately  climbed  to  the  mast-head 
where  he  could  just  discern  the  royal  (upper  sail  in  a 
square  rigged  vessel)  of  the  chaser;  but  before  he  left 
there,  in  a  half  an  hour,  her  top-gallant  sail  showed  above 
the  horizon.  It  was  evident  the  pursuer  would  be  along¬ 
side  the  “R.  E.  Lee”  by  mid-day  at  the  rate  she  was  then 
going.  The  first  measures  taken  were  to  throw  over¬ 
board  the  latter’s  deck  load  of  cotton  and  make  more 
steam. 

This  proved  to  be  more  easily  said  than  done,  for  the 
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chief  engineer  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
steam  with  the  wretched  coal  filled  with  slate  and  dirt. 
A  moderate  breeze  from  the  north  and  east  had  been  blow¬ 
ing  ever  since  daylight  and  every  stitch  of  canvas  on 
board  the  United  States  cruiser  in  the  “Lee’s”  wake  was 
drawing.  It  was  clear  that  the  chaser’s  advantages  could 
only  be  neutralized  either  by  bringing  the  blockade  run¬ 
ner  head  to  the  wind,  or,  edging  away  to  bring  the  wind 
aft.  Captain  Wilkinson  chose  the  latter  course,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pur¬ 
suer  clew  up  and  furl  his  sails.  But  the  latter  was  still 
gaining. 

A  happy  inspiration  now  occurred  to  the  hunted  skip¬ 
per  when  his  case  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Sending  for 
his  chief  engineer  he  said  to  him:  “Let  us  try  cotton, 
saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine.”  There  were  on 
board,  as  a  part  of  the  cargo,  thirty  or  forty  barrels  of 
turpentine.  The  result  exceeded  Wilkinson’s  fondest 
hopes,  for  very  soon  the  engineer,  an  excitable  little 
Frenchman  from  Charleston,  made  his  appearance,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  triumph,  and  reported  a  full  head 
of  steam.  By  this  means  the  “Lee’s”  speed  was  increased 
from  9^  to  131/4  knots,  and  she  began  to  hold  her  own, 
but  the  cruiser  was  fearfully  near  and  Captain  Wilkin¬ 
son  said:  “He  began  to  have  visions  of  another  residence 
in  Fort  W’^arren.” 

There  continued  to  be  a  very  slight  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  the  two  vessels  until  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  chief  engineer  again  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  this  time  with  a  very  ominous  expression  of 
countenance.  He  came  to  report  that  the  burnt  cotton 
had  choked  the  fiues,  and  that  steam  was  running  down. 

“Only  keep  her  going  until  dark,”  Wilkinson  replied, 
“and  we  will  give  our  pursuer  the  slip  yet.”  A  heavy 
bank  was  lying  along  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  east; 
and  it  seemed  a  possible  means  of  escape.  At  sunset  the 
chaser  was  about  four  miles  astern  and  stiU  gaining.  The 
commander  of  the  blockade  runner  now  called  two  of  his 
most  reliable  officers,  and  stationed  one  on  each  paddle 
box,  with  glasses,  directing  them  to  let  him  know  the 
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Instant  they  lost  sight  of  the  cruiser  in  the  growing  dark¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  chief  engineer  to 
make  as  black  a  smoke  as  possible,  and  to  be  in  readiness 
to  cut  off  the  smoke,  by  closing  the  dampers  instantly, 
when  ordered. 

Soon  both  the  officers  on  the  paddle  boxes  called  out 
at  the  same  moment,  “we  have  lost  sight  of  her,”  while  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  was  streaming  out  far  in  the 
“Lee’s”  wake.  “Close  the  dampers,”  Captain  Wilkin¬ 
son  called  out  through  the  speaking  tube,  and  at  the  same 
time  altered  his  course  eight  points,  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  previous  one.  So  sure  was  he  that  this  performance 
would  throw  the  Federal  ship  off  the  scent  (as  it  did) 
that  Wilkinson,  tired  out  by  the  day’s  anxiety,  soon  re¬ 
tired  to  his  stateroom  and  lay  down.  It  had  been  a  nar¬ 
row  escape,  and  at  one  time  during  the  chase,  when  cap¬ 
ture  seemed  inevitable,  a  lai^  amount  of  gold  shipped 
abroad  by  the  Confederate  Government  was  ordered  on 
deck  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard  except  the  contents  of 
one  keg,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew. 

In  October,  1863,  Captain  Wilkinson  was  ordered  on 
other  duty,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  and  the  “R.  E. 
Lee”  was  placed  in  charge  of  another  commander  and 
was  thereafter  captured  on  her  first  trip.  She  was  bound 
to  Wilmington  and  had  made  the  land  the  night  before 
under  quite  favorable  circumstances,  but  neither  the  new 
captain,  nor  the  pilot,  being  willing  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  running  in  at  night,  the  “Lee”  put  to  sea 
again,  and  by  further  mismanagement  fell  an  easy  prey 
next  morning  to  one  of  the  United  States  cruisers.  While 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  Wilkinson  she  had  run  the 
blockade  twenty-one  times,  and  had  carried  to  Nassau 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  worth  at 
that  time  about  $2,000,000  in  gold,  and  had  carried  into 
the  Confederacy  equally  valuable  cargoes. 

During  the  Civil  War,  a  large  number  of  Confederate 
prisoners,  principally  officers,  were  confined  on  Johnson’s 
island,  situated  in  the  harbor  of  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  easily  accessible  from  Canada.  Several  attempts 
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were  made  by  the  Confederate  Government  to  liberate 
these  captives,  and  in  September,  1863,  Captain  Wilk¬ 
inson  gave  up  the  command  of  the  “R.  E.  Lee,”  was 
summoned  to  Richmond  by  telegraph  and  placed  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  to  rescue  the  Johnson’s  island 
captives.  Wilkinson  himself  was  opposed  to  the  plan, 
for  he  was  explicitly  instructed  not  to  violate  British 
neutrality  and  he  deemed  this  impossible,  but  as  he  said: 
“Having  been  selected  to  command  the  expedition,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  disregard  all  personal  consequences,  and  leave 
the  responsibility  to  be  borne  by  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  A  party  of  twenty-six  officers  of  different 
grades  was  detailed  for  the  service.  The  “Lee,”  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  was  to  carry  them  to  Halifax, 
K.  S. ;  the  cotton  to  be  consigned  to  a  firm  there,  who 
were  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  the  proceeds,  blankets, 
shoes,  etc.,  for  the  army;  the  balance  to  be  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  if  released. 

At  Halifax  the  expedition  was  carried  out  as  planned 
and  it  even  reached  Montreal  and  Toronto,  where  it  had 
been  arranged  that  its  individual  members  were  to  take 
passage  disguised  as  western  immigrants,  on  one  of  the 
American  lake  steamers  at  a  little  port  on  the  Welland 
Canal.  Once  clear  of  the  canal,  they  were  to  rise  upon 
the  crew,  and  make  their  way  to  Sandusky.  The  U.  S.  S. 
“Michigan”  (the  only  man-of-war  on  the  Great  Lakes) 
was  anchored  close  to  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor, 
and  it  was  believed  she  could  be  carried  by  surprise. 

Suddenly  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  which  fell  among  the  Confederates 
like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  announced  in  this  proclama¬ 
tion,  that  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
authorities,  probably  through  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  that  a  hostile  expedition  was  about  to  embark 
from  Canada,  and  the  infliction  of  divers  pains  and  pen¬ 
alties  was  threatened  against  all  concerned  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  neutrality  laws.  As  the  game  was  up.  Captain 
Wilkinson  and  his  party  returned  to  Halifax  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  There  the  latter  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new 
blockade  runner  just  arrived  from  England,  the  “Whis- 
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per.”  Built  especially  for  speed  and  light  draft  (she 
measured  a  little  over  200  feet  in  length),  her  frame  was 
very  slight  but  she  proved  a  fair  sea  boat  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  successful  trips.  Just  as  the  “Whisper”  was  ready  to 
sail  from  Bermuda,  a  visitor  asked  to  see  Captain  Wilk¬ 
inson.  His  purpose  was  to  ship  a  small  lot  of  medicines 
by  her.  The  steamer  was  already  heavily  laden  but  as 
the  South  was  in  dire  need  of  drugs  her  commander  con¬ 
sented  to  take  the  shipment.  Some  idea  of  the  profits 
arising  from  blockade  running  may  be  formed  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  freight  on  the  box,  which  was  easily 
carried  in  a  stateroom,  amounted  to  £500  sterling! 

On  this  trip  six  blockade  runners,  including  the  “Whis¬ 
per,”  sailed  for  Wilmington  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  other.  All  these  steamers  found  themselves  obliged 
to  steam  against  a  strong,  cold  northwest  gale  the  whole 
way  across.  These  northwesters  often  brought  disaster 
upon  the  blockade  runners;  for  blowing  over  the  tepid 
water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  clouds  of  vapor  would  rise 
like  steam,  and  be  condensed  by  the  cold  wind  into  a 
fog  so  dense  as  to  obscure  every  object.  At  such  times, 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  navigator  would  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  north 
star,  caught  through  the  sextant  wet  with  spray,  and 
brought  down  to  a  most  uncertain  horizon,  would  furnish 
the  only  means  of  guidance,  where  an  error  of  a  few 
miles  in  the  calculation  would  probably  prove  fatal.  As 
it  was,  out  of  the  six  steamers  which  sailed  from  Ber¬ 
muda,  the  “Whisper”  alone  succeeded  in  getting  in.  Most 
of  them  were  run  ashore,  and  their  cargoes  partially 
saved ;  but  some  fell,  intact,  into  the  hands  of  the  vigilant 
cruisers. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  vigilance  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  and  the  accession  to  the  United  States 
Navy  of  fast  cruisers,  many  blockade  runners  had  been 
captured  during  1863-64.  Their  pilots  were,  of  course, 
never  exchanged  but  held  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  the 
demand  for  those  available  for  service,  increasing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  diminished  numbbr,  there  was  much 
competition  between  the  rival  blockade  running  compa- 
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nies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  service.  One  or 
two  agents  of  these  companies  were  opposed  to  any  project 
for  increasing  the  facilities  of  entrance  to,  or  exit  from, 
Wilmington.  The  profits  were,  of  course,  proportionate 
to  the  risks,  and  these  heartless  worshippers  of  Mammon, 
having  secured  the  services  of  the  best  captains  and  pilots, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  every  blockade  runner  but 
their  own,  captured.  They  protested  vehemently,  but  un- 
availingly,  against  interference  with  their  pilots. 

It  was,  however,  considered  necessary  by  the  Confed¬ 
erate  ifavy  Department  to  establish  an  office  of  “Orders 
and  Detail”  at  Wilmington,  whence  should  proceed  all 
orders  and  assignments  in  relation  to  pilots  and  signal 
officers.  In  a  short  time,  the  benefit  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  was  very  perceptible.  The  blockade  runners  were 
pever  delayed  for  want  of  a  pilot,  and  the  casualties 
were  much  diminished. 

The  staid  old  town  of  Wilmington  was  completely  de¬ 
moralized  during  the  Civil  War.  Here  resorted  the  spec¬ 
ulators  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  to  attend  the  weekly 
auctions  of  imported  cargoes;  and  the  city  was  infested 
with  rogues  and  desperadoes,  who  made  a  livelihood  by 
robbery  and  murder.  It  became  unsafe  to  venture  into 
the  suburbs  at  night,  and  even  in  daylight,  there  were 
frequent  conflicts  in  the  public  streets,  between  the  crews 
of  steamers  in  port  and  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  town, 
in  which  knives  and  revolvers  would  be  freely  used;  and 
not  unfrequently  a  dead  body  would  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  near  one  of  the  wharves  with  marks  of  vio¬ 
lence  upon  it. 

Apparently  the  civil  authorities  were  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  crime.  The  agents  and  employees  of  the  different 
blockade  running  companies  lived  in  magnificent  style, 
paying  a  king’s  ransom  (in  Confederate  money)  for  their 
household  expenses,  and  nearly  monopolizing  the  supplies 
in  the  country  market. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  indeed,  fresh  provisions 
were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  everyone.  A  quarter  of 
lamb,  late  in  1864,  sold  for  $100,  a  pound  of  tea  for  $500. 
Confederate  money  which  in  September,  1861,  was  nearly 
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CONPEDERATE  STEAM  SLOOP  'FLORIDA.'*  COMMANDER  J.  N.  MAFFITT,  CAPTURING  THE 
SHIP  "JACOB  BELL"  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1863. 

From  a  lithograph  in  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee. 
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equal  to  specie  in  value,  had  declined  in  September,  1862, 
to  225;  in  the  same  month,  in  1863,  to  400,  and  before 
September,  1864,  to  2000!* 

Yet  during  1863  Mr.  Memminger,  Confederate  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  was  shipping  gold  to  Europe  from 
Wilmington,  $20,000  by  each  steamer,  to  Bermuda  and 
Nassau, t  thinking  to  arrest  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency.  This  measure  was  severely  criticized  in  the 
press,  for  it  was  felt  that  cotton  was  quite  as  good  secur¬ 
ity  as  gold,  and  that  there  were  thousands  of  millions 
worth  of  that  in  the  South  which  Mr.  Memminger  might 
have  bought  for  Confederate  notes,  but  would  not. 

As  the  Confederate  cause  became  more  desperate,  dis¬ 
content  and  demoralization  increased  among  those  at 
home,  for  in  October,  1864,  the  ubiquitous  Jones  recorded 
that:  “The  generals  in  the  field  are  sending  back  the 
poor,  sickly  recruits  ordered  out  by  the  Medical  Board: 
the  able-bodied  rich  men  escape  by  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion:  and  the  hearty  officers — acting  adjutant  generals, 
quartermasters,  and  commissaries — ride  their  sleek  horses 
through  the  city  (Richmond)  every  afternoon.  This, 
while  the  cause  is  perishing  for  want  of  men  and  horses  1” 

In  the  same  month  and  year,  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  information,  being  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
War  Department,  tells  us  that  “Beverly  Tucker  (one  of 
the  Confederate  agents  in  Canada)  had  made  a  contract 

with  -  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  deliver  bacon  for 

cotton,  pound  for  pound.  It  was  made  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  certified  to  hy  Hon.  C.  C.  Clay 
and  J.  Thompson  (accredited  agents  of  the  Confederacy), 
both  in  Canada.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  many  vessels  captured,  blockade  run¬ 
ning  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
for  General  Lee’s  army,  for  an  official  return  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Davis,  showed  that  between  Octo¬ 
ber,  1864,  and  January,  1865,  there  had  been  imported 
through  the  blockade  500,000  pairs  of  shoes,  8,000,000 

•Financial  History  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  Professor 
John  Christopher  Schwab. 

t  A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol  II,  p.  11. 
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pounds  of  bacon,  2,000,000  pounds  of  saltpeter,  50  can¬ 
non,  etc.  Early  in  the  war,  in  1862,  the  Confederate 
Government  attempted  to  make  the  people  give  up  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco  culture,  in  order  to  raise  food,  but  it  met 
with  little  success.  Iluring  the  World  War  President 
Wilson  pjractically  {suspended  the  Constitution  and 
wielded  despotic  power  over  the  entire  energies  of  the 
American  nation,  but  sixty  years  ago  our  people  were  not 
the  tame  “breed”  of  today,  accustomed  to  being  driven 
about  like  sheep.  As  Professor  Eckenrode,  in  his  “Life 
of  Jefferson  Davis,”  so  truly  says:  “They  were  individu¬ 
alists  who  opposed  extensions  of  governmental  jurisdic¬ 
tion  even  in  the  throes  of  a  stru^le  for  independence.” 
Would  that  more  individualists  existed  in  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  ! 

Eetuming  once  more  to  the  exploits  of  the  blockade 
runners,  in  September,  1864,  Captain  Wilkinson  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  “Chick- 
amauga,”  formerly  the  blockade  runner  “Edith”  hnd 
one  of  the  first  twin  screw  steamers  ever  built.  She  was 
among  those  vessels  before  alluded  to,  as  partly  owned 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  authorities  with  scant  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  other  owners,  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
inadequate  compensation  for  their  share  of  the  ship.  Her 
battery  consisted  of  a  twelve  pounder  rifled  gun  forward, 
a  sixty-four  pounder  amidships,  and  a  thirty-two  pounder 
rifle  aft,  all  on  pivots. 

In  his  interesting  “Narrative,”  Captain  Wilkinson 
says  of  the  “Chickamauga” :  “That  she  was  more  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  than  most  of  the  blockade  runners, 
and  was  very  swift,  but  altogether  unfit  for  a  cruiser,  as 
she  could  only  keep  the  sea  while  her  supply  of  coal 
lasted.  She  was  schooner  rigged,  with  very  short  masts, 
and  her  sails  were  chiefly  serviceable  to  steady  her  in  a 
sea  way.”  The  “Chickamauga”  slipped  out  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  on  October  29  th  and  proceeded  on  a  commerce-de¬ 
stroying  expedition  along  the  Northern  coast  which  was 
only  partially  successful.  Indeed,  in  Captain  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  opinion,  these  cruises  to  injure  the  enemy’s  mer- 
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chant  vessels  really  resulted  in  harm  to  the  Confederacy, 
for  they  drew  attention  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  so 
vitally  important  to  the  blockade  running  trade,  and 
probably  precipitated  the  attack  upon  and  fall  of  Fort 
Fisher  which  commanded  the  latter  port. 

Captain  Wilkinson’s  last  command  was  the  blockade 
runner  “Chameleon,”  which  had  previously  made  one 
short  cruise  along  the  coast  as  the  Confederate  cruiser 
“Tallahassee.”  The  “Chameleon”  was  a  twin  screw 
steamer,  in  fact  almost  identical  in  build  with  the  “Chick- 
amauga.”  This  time  Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  dispatch  to  Bermuda  and  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  for  General  Lee’s 
starving  army.  The  “Chameleon”  arrived  at  St.  George’s 
on  December  30th,  1864,  and  after  some  trouble  with  the 
British  authorities  who  were  then  inclined  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  laws  with  great  strictness,  was  allowed  to 
take  in  a  cargo  of  provisions  but  no  munitions  of  war. 
After  a  very  rough  return  voyage,  Captain  Wilkinson 
was  “feeling”  his  way  to  the  New  Inlet  Bar,  off  Wilming¬ 
ton,  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night  (January  2l8t,  1865) 
when  as  the  “Chameleon”  was  almost  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Fisher  and  her  signals  remained  unanswered,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  fort  had  fallen  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  troops.  Two  cruisers  were 
also  seen  steaming  with  all  speed  to  intercept  the  block¬ 
ade  runner.  Nothing  saved  the  “Chameleon”  but  her 
twin  screws,  which  enabled  her  to  turn  as  upon  a  pivot 
in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  bar  and  the  “rip.” 
As  her  coal  supply  was  almost  exhausted  she  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Nassau.  Finding  that  Charleston  was  still 
in  Confederate  hands  and  as  the  cargo  of  provisions  was 
urgently  needed.  Captain  Wilkinson  tried  to  run  the 
“Chameleon”  into  that  port  after  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  capture  by  the  U.  S.  S.  “Vanderbilt,”  but  the  block¬ 
ading  fleet  had  been  so  reinforced  that  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  as  impossible,  and  he  says  in  his  “Narrative”: 
“As  we  turned  away  from  the  land,  our  hearts  sank 
within  us,  while  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  us  that 
the  cause  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  so 
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many  miseries  bravely  endured,  and  so  many  sacrifices 
cheerfully  made,  was  about  to  perish  at  last!”  The 
blockade  runners  ‘‘Owl,”  “Carolina,”  “Dream,”  “Stag,” 
“Charlotte,”  and  “Chicora,”  all  sailed  for  Charleston  a 
few  hours  after  the  “Chameleon,”  but  only  the  “Chicora” 
succeeded  in  getting  in,  the  last  blockade  runner  to  do  so 
before  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  forces 
on  February  17th,  1865.  The  “Stag”  and  the  “Char¬ 
lotte”  were  captured  and  the  others  managed  to  return 
to  Nassau. 

In  that  place  the  multitude  of  speculators  realized  that 
“the  bottom  had  fallen  out,”  and  all  of  them  were  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  Some  of  them  had  risen  from  the  des¬ 
perately  hazardous  game  with  large  gains,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  staked  their  all  and  lost  it;  and  even  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones  had  contracted  a  thirst  for  rash  adventures, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  pecuniary  and  social  ruin  of 
them.  Even  the  negro  stevedores  and  laborers  bewailed 
the  Confederacy’s  misfortunes,  for  they  knew  that  the 
glory  of  Nassau  had  departed  forever.  Captain  Wilk¬ 
inson  took  the  “Chameleon”  back  to  Liverpool  and  turned 
her  over  together  with  what  remained  of  the  public  funds 
in  his  charge,  to  Captain  Bulloch,  without  appropriating 
any  of  the  spoils  of  the  perishing  ship  of  state.  With 
his  opportunities  he  coiild  have  accumulated  a  large  for¬ 
tune  during  the  war,  but  being  a  gentleman  of  the  purest 
integrity  he  returned  to  his  family  “dead  broke,”  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

As  showing  the  suffering  reached  by  the  Confederate 
soldiers  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  L.  E.  Chittenden’s 
(Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury*)  account  if 
his  visit  to  the  battlefield  just  outside  Washington  City, 
when  the  capital  city  was  threatened  by  General  Early’s 
army  in  July,  1864,  is  most  enlightening:  “I  had 
not  forgotten  the  sharp  shooter  ‘winged’  by  the  target 
rifle.  There,  behind  the  log,  he  lay,  on  his  back  .  .  . 
with  a  peaceful  expression  on  his  rugged  face.  .  .  .  His 

*Becollection8  of  President  Lincoln  and  His  Administration, 
by  L.  £.  Chittenden,  p.  420. 
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rifle  and  cartridge  box  were  of  English  make,  and  the 
only  things  about  him  which  did  not  indicate  extreme 
destitution. 

“His  feet,  wrapped  in  rags,  had  coarse  shoes  upon 
them,  so  worn  and  full  of  holes  that  they  were  only  held 
together  by  means  of  pieces  of  thick  twine.  Kagged 
trousers,  a  jacket,  and  a  shirt  of  what  used  to  be  called 
‘tow  cloth,’  a  straw  hat,  which  had  lost  a  large  portion 
of  both  crown  and  rim,  completed  his  attire.  His  hair 
was  a  mat  of  dust  and  grime;  his  face  and  body  were 
thickly  coated  with  dust  and  dirt,  which  gave  him  the 
color  of  red  Virginia  clay. 

“A  haversack  hung  from  his  shoulder.  Its  contents 
were  a  jack  knife,  a  plug  of  twisted  tobacco,  a  tin  cup, 
and  about  two  quarts  of  coarsely  cracked  com,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  an  ounce  of  salt,  tied  in  a  rag.  My  notes,  made  the 
next  day,  say  that  this  corn  had  been  ground  upon  the 
cob,  making  the  provender  which  the  Western  farmer 
feeds  his  cattle.  This  was  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
belongings  of  one  Confederate  soldier.  .  .  .  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  poorest  class  of  Southern  whites.” 

Captain  Wilkinson  was  summoned  to  Hichmond  to 
receive  instmctions  prior  to  making  his  last  trip  on  the 
“Chameleon”  early  in  1865.  As  his  train  pass^  in  the 
rear  of  General  Lee’s  lines  (near  Petersburg)  it  was  de¬ 
tained  for  an  hour  or  so  in  sight  of  where  scare-crow 
cattle  were  being  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 
Several  soldiers  who  were  on  the  cars  seized  portions  of 
the  offal,  kindled  a  fire,  charred  the  scraps  upon  the 
points  of  their  ramrods,  and  devoured  the  unclean  .food 
with  the  avidity  of  famished  tigers!* 

Among  the  earlier  blockade  runners  was  the  well 
known  iron  screw  steamer  “Bahama”  (often  confused 
with  the  “Bermuda,”  previously  mentioned) ;  she  acted 
as  tender  to  the  Confederate  craiser  “Alabama,”  sailing 
from  Liverpool  on  August  13th,  1862,  with  the  latter’s 
battery  on  board,  also  Captain  Semmes  and  his  officers. 
The  two  ships  met  as  agreed  in  the  harbor  of  Porto 

*  Narrative  of  a  Blockade  Runner,  by  Captain  J.  Wilkinson, 
C.  S.  N.,  p.  226. 
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Praya,  one  of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal.  The 
“Alabama,”  by  the  way,  was  navigated  out  from  England 
in  charge  of  Captain  Mathew  J.  Butcher,  who  was  at 
that  time  rated  as  chief  officer  in  the  Cunard  service  but 
had  secured  leave  of  absence. 

Previously  the  “Bahama”  had  successfully  run  the 
blockade  with  valuable  cargoes  several  times  commanded 
by  Captain  E.  L.  Tessier  of  Charleston.  She  is  described 
as  follows  by  a  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  dated  March  28th,  1862*:  “I  have  the  honor  to  ^ 

enclose  herewith  some  information  touching  the  steamer 
‘Bahama’  ...  as  being  engaged  at  Hamburg  taking  in  ' 

a  lai^  and  valuable  cargo  of  cannons  and  small  arms 
for  the  rebels.  ...  I  also  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  vessel. 

She  is  a  new  screw  steamer  of  about  1000  tons  measure¬ 
ment,  painted  black,  .  .  .  yellow  houses  and  boats  .  .  .; 
upper  half  of  her  chimney  red,  lower  half  black,  .  .  . 

Aree  masts,  two  of  them  square  rigged.  ...  Up  to  the 
24th  sixty-four  brass  caimon  had  been  put  aboard  of  her, 

6  and  12  pounders.  I  am  fearful  that  her  name  will  be 
changed.  ...  At  present  she  draws  16  feet  of  water, 
and  when  she  is  fully  loaded  she  will  draw  18  or  19  feet.” 

On  October  27th,  1862,  a  most  important  capture  off  the 
South  Carolina  coast  was  made  by  the  United  States 
blockading  fleet  then  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  S.  F. 

Du  Pont.  This  was  the  British  iron  paddle  steamer 
“Anglia,”  which  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the  Brit- 
ish-Irish  cross-channel  trade;  she  was  a  large,  fast,  mod¬ 
em  vessel  and  was  carrying  a  most  valuable  cargo  of 
munitions  of  war. 

Her  capture  and  that  of  the  “Scotia,”  a  steamer  similar 
to  the  “Anglia,”  came  at  a  time  when  there  had  been 
much  criticism  at  the  hTorth  of  the  apparent  laxity  in 
enforcing  the  blockade ;  the  press  affirming  that  the  block¬ 
ade  runners  kept  up  a  service  between  Charleston,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  a  British  port  (Nassau)  with  the  certainty 
and  promptness  of  a  regular  line  of  packets.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  masters  of  the  “Scotia”  and  “Anglia” 
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to  enter  Charleston,  but  on  finding  the  port  more  closely 
watched  than  it  had  been  during  the  summer,  and  no 
favorable  opportunity  for  nmning  the  gauntlet  present¬ 
ing  itself,  they  had  endeavored  to  reach  safety  along  the 
shallow  coast,  had  become  embayed  and  unable  to  reach 
deep  water  when  cut  off,  and  thus  had  fallen  easy  victims 
to  the  blockaders. 

The  “Scotia”  was  run  on  the  beach  of  Bull’s  Island, 
October  24th,  by  her  captain,  who  left  her  in  an  open 
boat,  together  with  a  man  and  a  woman  passenger  and 
succeeded  in  landing  on  a  bleak  and  uninhabited  shore. 
After  his  departure  the  crew  broached  the  ship’s  liquors 
and  when  the  boarders  from  the  U.  S.  S.  “Kestless” 
reached  her  they  were  found  helpless.  The  “Scotia”  lay 
on  the  beach  all  night,  but  was  gotten  off  next  day  with 
little  damage.  Three  days  later  the  “Anglia”  was  run  up 
a  creek  four  miles  and  there  abandoned  by  her  pilot,  who, 
with  her  passengers,  escaped  in  a  boat  by  an  inner  chan¬ 
nel  to  Charleston.  The  blockade  was  a  source  of  constant 
worry  to  President  Lincoln’s  administration,  for  unless 
it  were  well  maintained  it  might  give  England  or  France 
a  reason  for  declaring  it  was  not  effective  within  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  and  therefore  should  be  disre¬ 
garded  by  neutral  vessels. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tighten  the  blockade  and  its  fieet  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  blockade  runners  also  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  daring,  and  were  mt^ting  with  great  success  in 
spite  of  everything  that  could  be  done  to  stop  their  traflSc. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  a  large  fieet  of  new  and  fast 
steamers,  built  especially  for  the  business,  was  fitted  out 
and  loaded  in  England  to  run  the  blockade.  Some  idea 
of  the  enormous  growth  of  this  “trade”  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  extract  from  reports  of  the  United  States 
Consuls  at  Marseilles  and  Liverpool*  in  May,  1862. 
“.  .  .  The  English  barque  ‘Anne  Wilson,’  which  clears 
this  day  for  Trieste,  with  a  cargo  of  steel  and  iron  armor 
plate  for  gunboats  ...  I  believe  this  barque  is  bound 
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for  some  port  in  the  Southern  States  .  .  .  and  not  unim¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  her  men  are  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  which  ran  the  blockade  at  Charleston  some 
months  ago.  .  .  .  The  ‘Eliza  Bonsall,’  which  arrived  at 
this  port  (Liverpool)  with  cotton  from  Nassau,  con¬ 
signed  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co.  (financial  agents  in 
Europe  of  the  Confederate  Government),  was  entered 
yesterday  to  load  for  Nassau  by  her  consignee  .  .  .  She 
is  commanded  by  J.  Stalker;  is  a  large  ship  of  1259  tons 
burden.  She  will  be  loaded  for  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“  ‘Stanley,’  iron  screw  steamer  of  Aberdeen,  376  tons, 

.  .  .  has  b^n  purchased  by  persons  here  actively  engaged 
in  sending  aid  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  people  at  the 
South  in  rebellion  against  our  Government.  The  ‘Des¬ 
patch’  has  also  been  purchased  by  the  same  parties  .  .  . 
built  of  iron,  two  ^nnels  .  .  .  three  masted  schooner 
rig.  The  ‘Lilia,’  formerly  the  ‘Mary  Wright,’  .  .  ., 
cleared  yesterday  for  Nassau.  .  .  .  Her  cargo  is  valu¬ 
able  and  intended  for  the  Confederate  Government.  .  .  . 
Steamer  ‘Memphis’  sailed  11th  inst.  (May,  1862,  from 
Liverpool).  She  has  45  tons  of  powder,  23  cwt.  cart¬ 
ridges,  12,000  pairs  of  woolen  blankets,  20  C.  lead  shot, 
upward  of  4  tons  of  steel  bars,  etc.” 

On  August  4th,  1862,  the  “Memphis”  was  captured 
and  considered  a  most  valuable  prize.  She  had  slipped 
in  to  Charleston  and  loading  cotton,  left  port  on  August 
3rd,  in  charge  of  Captain  Walker  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  a 
distinguished  officer.  He  managed  to  elude  the  block- 
aders  immediately  off  the  harbor,  but  when  some  40 
miles  from  Cape  Eomain  the  “Memphis”  fell  in  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  “Magnolia”  which  gave  chase. 

The  pursuit  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  “Mag¬ 
nolia”  succeeded  in  throwing  a  shell  between  the  block¬ 
ade  runner’s  masts.  Captain  Walker  at  once  hoisted 
British  colors,  but  kept  on  at  full  speed  until  a  shell  burst 
directly  over  the  quarter  deck;  he  then  gave  orders  to 
stop.  Acting  Lieutenant  William  Budd  U.  S.  N.,  com¬ 
manding  the  “Magnolia,”  boarded  the  prize. 

(To  he  eowtinuei) 


